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*y Y Vor. 70.—No. 46. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1890. Weexty, Price 3p. 
OYAI: ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden-street, W. RUR iF LAWN E.—(The ational Theatre.) 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1830. UGUSTUS eee Sole Lessee and Manager. 
Patrons: Her Majesty the QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY. EVERY EVENING at 7:45 A MILLION OF MONEY. Messrs. Charles Warner, 
apa P ace ae Cicer Harry Nicholls, Herbert Standing, Charles Gleuny, Allen Beaumont, Mark Quinton, Guy 
Ds aes - Stanton, &. Mesdames Jessie Millward, Fanny Brough, Alice Lingard, Lizze Clare- 
NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, THIS DAY (SATURDAY), at 8. mont, Helena Dacre, &c. 
JAMES G. SYME, Secretary. 
RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT.—Nov. 15. 
Vocalist, Miss Macintyre. Bi pee mes Mons. J. Hollman. The Orchestral Band. 
ENDELSSOHN SCHOLARSHIP, founded in honour of the Conductor, Mr. August Manns. . will include Overture, ‘‘ Masaniello” 
memory of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy for the education of musical students of (Auber) ; Concerto for Violoncello 2 and Orchestral No. 2 in A (Hollman); ; Elsa’s Dream, 
both sexes. A SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £100 per annum, subject to renewal, is | ‘‘ Lohengrin’ (Wagner); Symphony, “‘The Power of Sound” (Spohr); and Overture, 
NOW VACANT, Candidates, not younger than sixteen nor older than twenty-two on the Oberon” (Weber). Seats, numbered, 2s. 6d.; unnumbered, 1s. 
a aa cent and being ae a Ks <n! in, “pes = = 
relan ould apply in writing (enclosing testimonials and certificates of birth) to the 
Hon. Sec. (addze3s as below) on or before the 6th December next. The qualifications for HE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS.— 
the scholarship will be talent in composition, specimens of which should be sent in with Mr. Henschel, Conductor.— Programme of the first Concert, St. James’s Hall, 
i the applications. Copies of the rules may be had from the Hon. Secretary, Julian Marshall, THURSDAY EVENING next, November 20th, at 8:—Overture in F (C. Ph. E. Bach) ; 
i 13, Belsize-avenue, London, N.W. Symphony in D, No. 38 (Mozart) ; Ent’racte and “Death of Clirchen” fromthe music to 
. 7 Goethe’s “ Egmont” (Beethoven) ; Symphony in D, No. 2, Op. 73 (Brahms); Overture to 
and Trees Oflice at. Tams (Wag ner). Tickets, 10s, ed, » 56, » 38. and 1s., of the usual agents, 
an ee’s it. J Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. 
Rov4z COLLEGE of MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London. aanreel saan m : : 
ae rong cage ADAME ADELINA PATTI, Royal Albert Hall.—M 
President—H.R.H. Tue Prince or Waxes, K.G. a er all.— Messrs. 
one mn SR SS FER Hl pe os D.C.., ta. D. Harrison have the Doser to announce that (ol ADELINA PATTI will make 
wre ie % . her last appearance in don, previous to her departure for Russia, at their GRAND 
The NEXT COLLEGE CONCERT will take place on THURSDAY, November 20th, CONCERT on WEDNESDAY EVENING next, November 19th, at 8. Vocalists : Madame 
+ t8 p.m. — agg Prag Ft Gomez, Miss Alice Hill, Signor Novara, and <o a By 4 
i ll informati ay 1 btai i .G olo violin, Miss Marianne Eissler ; solo harp, Miss Clara Eissler; solo pianofo: e- 
was tts Ortione jiretien may he obieiagh: 6 he Rigen, 2r, Semye valier Emil Bach. Full orchestra. Conductor, Mr. Wilhelm Ganz. Boxes, £2 2s. to £5 5s. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Hon. Sec. Tickets, 12s. 6d., 10s. 61., 7s., 5s., 3s., and 2s., at the Royal Albert Hall, ofthe usual 
; agents, “and Tree’ 's Office, St. James’s Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. 
RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- LBENIZ ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, 
; TION and EXAMINATION. Inst. 1872. FRIDAY next, November 21, 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ST. LEVAN, P.C. At 8 o'clock precisely. 
Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus.D., F.R.S.E. 
‘ Director of Examinations—Professor JAMES HIGGS, Mus.B. LBENIZ oO EC Bus ta ~ CONCERT, 
i FRIDAY next, November 21, 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. At 8 o’cloex precisely. 
The LOCAL EXAMINATIONS in INSTRUMENTAL and VOCAL MUSIC will take hReamt 9 7 
plagg in November and December, at the following Centres, subject to final arrangements :-- LBENIZ ORCHEST R AL CONCERT. 
Bedford, Birmingham, Bolton, ‘Bournemouth, Bradford, Brighton, Bury St. Edmunds The following are short extracts of the critici:ms from the leading London 
Cambridge, Carlisle, Chatham, Cheltenham, Chich ter, Croydon, Dublin, daily papers upon Albeniz’s last concert :—MORNING POST: “ Albeniz’s render- 
Guildford, Hastings, Hull, Keighley, Leamington, Leeds, Leicester, Lincoln, Liverpool, ing of Liszt’s Fantasie Hongroise not only satisfied his audience but delighted 
London, London, 8.E., Manchester, Newark, Newcastle, Newport, Northampton, Norwich, them.” TIMES: “In vam Coneer’o Albeniz was heard to the greatest 
Preston, Ramsgate, Reading, Rochester, Sheffield, Southampton, Southport, Stockton-on- advantage, his pure and beautifully graduating tones giving to many passages an 
Tees, Surbiton, Swindon, Walthamstow, Whitby, York. amount of interest which some players would find it difficult to impart.’" TELE- 
. 3 : . GRAPH: “ The performance was as nearly like as possible what we conceive to 
The Examinations are open to all persons, whether Students of the College or not, aud have been Mozart’s own; technically it might be described as perfect.” 
without restriction as to age, sex, or creed. STANDARD: “The performance was followed with marked appreciation by a 
Regulations for these Examinations, as well as for the Higher Examinations, may be large audience.” DAILY NEWS: “‘ Mozart’s Concerto in D suited Albeniz’s 
obtained from the undersigned. delicate _— and pena me por aa be a Sa re i! aS ‘aay mo 
By order of the Academical Board time since a better rendering of the same has been hea 
2 * Al d f legant trifles of his own was quite beyond 
Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. “a eee saith i ‘ - 
AL CONCERT 
RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL sTREET, nc.| A UPBENIZ ORCHESTR 
ea er FRIDAY t, Ni ber 21 
PROFESSOR BRIDGE, Mus.D., will deliver his FIRST COURSE of LECTURES at “aan 
' the es js eg 2 < wey i— ‘ 
uesday, Nov. 18th ....... (Inaugural Address)...... The Past and the Future. 
& Wednesday, Nov. 19th. oer ri eee sane anes ao as a Fa eca A LBENIZ oO RG fA Mg AL CONCERT, 
r ursday, Nov. e Development of Fugue. 5 . 
we ) Friday, Wow: Makes... cd. catoricicditd, iols and Violins. FRIDAY next, November 21, 


The Lectures are free to the public, and co nmence at 6 p.m. 





LECTURE on the MUSIC of the ELIZABETHAN PERIOD at ST. MARY’S 
OLS, GILSTON ROAD, FULHAM ROAD, 8.W., on TUESDAY, Nov. 18th 
The lecture will be followed by a Concert, in which the “e Theorbo, Regal, Viola da 
Gamba, and other obsolete instruments, lent by the Rev. F. W. Galpin, will be used. 
Doors open at 8. To commence at 8,30. Tickets 1s. each. 


M* Cc. F. ABDY WILLIAMS will give a POPULAR 
0 





I8S STABLE will sing “O Willow Willow” from 
‘Othello,’ with Lute accompaninment, and Will lead in Madrigals, &c., at Mr. 
Abdy Williams’s Lecture on Elizabethan Music at St. Mary’s Schools, Gilston Road, S.W., 
_ November 18th, at 8.30 p.m. ‘Tickets, Is. each. 








Ms COPIED at 4d. per MS. Page and Transposed at 5d., } 
with neatness.—Address, X. Y, Z., Rothesaye, St. Albaus. I 





At 8o’clock precisely. 





ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, 
St. James’s Hall. 


FRIDAY —_ meat 21, 


ie SS FE 


Full Orchestra. Conductor, Senor Bretou. ? 
The programme will include many new and gre features, introducing 
Spanish music at present unkuown in England. Seuor Albeniz will play several 
solos and orchestral compositions of his own, similar to aan which so much 
lighted his last audience, end (by special desire) Chopin’s Andante, Srauete, and 
grand Polonaise, with orchestra, also Weber Tausig’s Invitation to the Valse. Sofa 
stalls, 10s. 6d. ; reserved area, 5s. ; reserved balcony, 3s. ; admission (unreserved), 
ands. Seats may now be booked at Tr3e’s ticket office, St. James’s Hall, and 
at the usual agents.—N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. 





ESSRS. HANN’S CHAMBER CONCERTS (Fifth Series), 
BRIXTON HALL.—SECOND CONCERT on TUESDAY, Nov. 18, 1890, at 8 p.m. 
me: Haydn’s Quartet, in G,No. 81, Op. 77; Chopin's Scherzo in B fiat minor, 
for pianoforte alone ; Mendelssobn’s Fragments ; and Scham.nn’s Quartett in E flat, Op. 
47. Vocalist, Madame Clara Samuel). 
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IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 


Wander the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY. 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 


ae MUSICIAN: A Guide for Pianoforte Students 
By BIDLEY PRENTICE. 
Contains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arranged, enabling the Pupil to 
unite a Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pie tose Puation. 

Times.—‘‘ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students. The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 

_ Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.”’ 

Academy.—“ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant e. We 
heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, and enjoy 

utiful music. = 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Monthly Music Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind exists.” 


W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book and Music Sellers. 








HE VOICE. . 

& Consult JOSIAH RICHARDSON ( Voice peer upon all matters connected 
with ge and Speaking, such as Full tone, Extension of Compass, Equalisation of 
Registers, Flexibility, Power, Clear Articulation, &. 

A Set of Ten Studies on Voice Cultivation, the first of the kind ever published. They 
represent an Unique Method of Voice Culture instituted by the Author. Price, 2s. 6d. 
Sample on receipt of four stamps. 





SCHOOL OF VOICE CULTIVATION, EXETER HALL, STRAND. 





THE ART OF  BiIRGIDG. 


New Edition Revised and Improved of 


A COURSE of STUDY and PRACTICE for the VOICE 
By T. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and u 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver 
successful Vocalists. 


nm which he has 
‘Kay, and other 


Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27 Harley-street W. 





(y= VIOLONCELLO by KENNEDY, with case, and in 
# perfect condition. Also }-SIZE CELLO, with case, for beginners. Owner not re- 
quiring them would be open to anoffer. Apply to 74, Philbeach Gardens, Earl’s Court, S.W. 





LARIONET (C), Belgian. All improvements. 30s., cost 70s.; 
. _ tg 1 heed cost 50s, Address C, T., care of Serge and Co., 36 and 37, Fe ather- 
stone-street, E.C. 





i gi ty IA, HYSTERIA, &c.— A DULY QUALIFIED 
LADY (Hospital Trained) is OPEN to RE-ENGAGEMENT in above capacity. 


Highest medical and personal references, M. M., 22, Berners-street, W. 


SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 


FOR 


TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


90000000006 000000e 


MELLOWES and CO., Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated in évery town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men, 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9. ; also in bottles for abroad. 








“MUSICAL CELEBRITIES.” 


——_ 


WRITE TO 


HLOBIOTT AND FRY, 


55, BAKER STREET, LONDON, 
FOR THEIR LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF ABOVE, WHICH IS 
REALLY ALMOST COMPLETE. 








MR. DANIEL MAYER 


Desires that all Communications be Addressed to him direct 
concerning the following Artists. 
SOPRANOS. BASSES. 

Mrs. Hutcuinson. | Mr. PLUNKET GREENE. 

Miss CartotTrTa Ex.ror. Mr. Norman SALMOND. 

Miss AticeE Gomez. Mr. CuILVER-WILSON. 

Mdlle. Maxie pe Lipo. Signor Novara. 

Miss Jenny Eppison. 

Miss ANNI£ CHAPPELL. 

Mrs. Herrine-Mason. 

Miss ELEanor Farnou. 

Miss Amy SHERWIN. 

Miss Istpora Martinez. 

Miss Emity Davies. 

Madame Mapenine Harpy. 

Miss Anna RusseELu. 

Miss Detves-YaTEs. 

Madame SEmBRICH. 

Madame Tavary. 
CONTRALTOS. 

Miss Von DoEnnHorF. 

Miss Amy SANDON. 

Madame OsporneE WILLIAMS. 

Miss L. Detves-Yares. 

Miss Amy Martin. 

Madame Scu.ivurer. 

Miss Luctr JoHNSTONE. 

Miss Atice Lams. 

Miss HELEN MarcuHant. 
TENORS. 

Mr. Hirwen Jones. 

Mr. Or~anpo Hag ey. 

Mr. Epwarp Hoveuton. 

Mr. Recuas Tanpy. 

Mr. Ben Davies. 

Mr. Puruiips-Tomes. 

Mr. Cuas. Exuison. 

Mr. Wrutiam Foxon. 

Herr Von Zur Mvuuen. 

Mr. J. F. CunnincHam. 

BARITONES. 

Mr. Frranecon-Davizs. 

Mr. Davin BispHam. 

Mr. MacLeop Ramsay. 

Mr. Dovetas PowE Lt. 

Mr. CHaries CopELAND. 

Mr. Eugene Ovuptn. Herr Orro CANTOR. 

Mr. Lucas WI.urams. Mr. Tueo. Warp. 


(Complete List forwarded on Application.) 


INSTRUMENTALISTS. 
VIOLIN. 

Mr. Fenix Berser. 

Mr. Witty Hess. 

Miss Marie DovcGtas. 

Mr. T. J. MILNE. 

M. Emrte pE MuiyNnarskI. 

M. OnpRICEK. 

Mons. Jonannes WOurrF. 

Mons. Emin SAvuRET. 

Miss ANGELA VANBRUGH. 

Miss Hitpa MEREDYTH. 

M. WoLtTmMann. 

Miss Stewart-Woop. 

M. Ysaye. 
VIOLONCELLO. 

Mdlle. FLEscHELLE. 

Mr. Leo STERN. 

Master GERARDY. 
PIANOFORTE. 

Mme. Teresa CARRENO. 

Mr. Eva@ene D’ALBERT. 

Mr. ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM. 

Mme. Soruit MENTER. 

Mons. PADEREWSEI. 

Master IstporRE Pavia. 

Mr. C. F. Reppie. 

Herr ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 

M. SAaPELLNIKOFF. 

Herr ScHARWENKA. 

Herr BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN. 

Miss MarGcaret WILD. 

Herr ZELDENRUST. 

Mr. Epear Hvunianp. 

Mr. Granam P. Moors. 
ACCOMPANISTS. 

Mr. Geo. CLuTsaM. : 








MR. DANIEL MAYER’S TOURS. 


MR. SIMS REEYES’S FAREWELL. 


Including Miss AMY SHERWIN, Miss ADA TOMLINSON, Mr. DOUGLAS POWELL, 
Mdlle. JANOTHA, and Mr. PERCY SHARMAN. 

Positively Final Appearances previously to his great Farewell at Albert Hall, when 

Madame CHRIS E NILSSON will specially come to England to assist at the Concert. . 





MONS. PADEREWSKI’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, NOVEMBER 27, at-3. 





HERR STAVENHAGEN’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 


DURING JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 1891. 
Assisted from January 7 te very Tt Miss AGNES DENIS, the Great German 
prano,. 





MADAME SOPHIE MENTER, 
PIANOFORTE RECITALS, MARCH, 1891. 





MRS. ALICE SHAW AND MR. WOLTMANN AND PARTY. 
Great Tour through Hungary, Russia, the Balkan Provinces, and the Caucasus. 
COMMENCING NOVEMBER 1, AT BUDA PESTH. 





MR. DANIEL MAYER DESIRES EARLY APPLICATION FOR 
VACANT DATES FOR ANY OF THE ABOVE TOURS. 


DANIEL MAYER, 
CONCERT AND OPERA AGENT, 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





180, 


Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ LISZT, LONDON.” 
Sole Representative for the United Kingdom of Concert Director Herman Wolff, Berlin. 
Sole Representative of M. Jules Zet, St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 


have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
ve of the greatest pet mg in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, Lundon, N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. : 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


——— 
For United Kingdom. For Foreign Countries and Colonies 
. within Postal Union. 
GE MOBI oo oics céccesdqaces £015 0 ieee. £017 0 
» Half-year ..........000 07 6 jp PUM NORE oi cscccsscencess 0 8 6 
gh MEIOIE g ssc ceasccavaess © BF TOL - 55 QaARGGe nos ccrccccsccnerce 0 4 4 


(Payable in advance.) 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
———p--—- 
*,* All advertisements for the current week’s issue should be 


lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 


*.* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tue Eprtor, 396, Strand, W.C. Rejected MSS. cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 

a ———— 
‘More about critics and their ways. Last week “G.B.S.” was 
attacking the shade of Schumann—Schumann tke critic, that is to 
.say. And we have had sent to usa little brochure in which are 
reprinted all the principal criticisms which have been written on 
‘Mr. Paderewski since he first appeared in London. Mr. Mayer’s 
short preface to the pamphlet states that, “at the artist’s wish, 
evefy notice, whether favourable or unfavourable, has been printed, 
thereby giving the public an opportuntity to form their own judg- 
ment.” The implication is that the various criticisms are different, 
and that the public may very safely build up its own opinion from 
a comparison of these. The theory thus suggested is plausible— 
it has, indeed, been put forward indirectly by no less a person than 
the cémposer of “The Black Rover;” but it is not the more 
tenable for that. And in this instance it is curiously out of place, 
for the critics are practically unanimous as to Mr. Paderewski’s 
merits and failings. Everyone admits that he is a great pianist 
and that he is like the little girlin the nursery rhyme. When he 
is good, he is very, very good; but when he is bad he is horrid. 
Of course opinions may vary as to the precise merit of this or that 
particular reading; but even public opinion is not likely to evolve 

any sounder judgment upon the point. 








JOHN BROADWOOD anv SONS, 
Pianoforte Makers 
To THe Court From THE Reien or George II, 
33, Great Pulteney Street, W. 








' Another instance of unanimity which may be offered to the 
cynic is afforded by the universal enthusiasm with which Miss 
Giulia Ravogli has been acclaimed as the finest dramatic contralto 
(or, to be quite precise, mezzo-soprano) who has been heard at 
Covent Garden within recent years. There has been not one 
dissentient voice, and the critics may surely consider that once 
again they have confounded the scoffer at expert opinion. The 
true truth of the whole matter is this. Expert criticism is usually 
safe and unanimous on an artist or a performance, or on a 
work by a well-known composer. That is, when a man has 
Written a number of works the critic seldom goes wrong in 
“placing” a new work by him. His real difficulty arises when 
a new artist of strong individuality comes who speaks a new lan- 
guage. The critic knows that it is new, but he is naturally unwil- 
ling to pretend that he understands its meaning before he has 
mastered its alphabet and grammar. Hence it happens that the 
new artist is misunderstood. And, by and by, when men have 
learned his language and his message, and have received him 
frankly, it becomes the custom to laugh at those who could not, 
and avowed that they could not, comprehend his early speech. 
+* 

It is a little singular that a writer in our bright young contem- 
porary, ‘The Overture,” should be so ready to join in the foolish 
denunciation of critics. Referring plainly, though not by name, 
to our recent remarks on the policy adopted by Mr. Luscombe 
Searelle, he sarcastically demands “‘ what rope has life for us to cling 
to if our critics are not all infallible?” We desire, in a spirit of 
respectful enquiry, to ask one question. It is recognised universally 
that in every other branch of artistic work there are degrees of 
goodness ; why should perfection be demanded of the critics alone ? 
When a composer brings out a new work and it fails, is its 
failure counted to the general condemnation of all composers ? 
Hereon we could “say things,’ an we would. As it is, we only 
take leave to remark that ropes are dangerous things. People 
have been known to hang themselves. 

+.* 

An estimable critic hung himself, for example, last week at the 
“ Musical Standard.” He spoke of a Mr. “ Mousel” who was to 
appear at Covent Garden Theatre in “ Rigoletto.” Moses we 
know and Maurel we know, but who is Mr. Mousel? The 
paragraph commenced with the charmingly candid statement, 
“We write in good time for press,” so that the announcement 
may be regarded as deliberately inaccurate. The suicidal process 
was completed by the assertion, made in the same article, that 
Edouard de Reszke is “ a famous French vocalist.” Oh! ye Nine 
Muses! Surely ye were present at that suicide! 

** 

A prospectus has just been issued of a work which should be 
of very great interest. not only to those who belong to the inner 
circle of true Wagnerites but also to that larger number who are 
as yet only worshippers in the outer court of the Gentiles. Those 
who have made even a superficial study of Wagner’s literary works 
know what a number of profound and interesting remarks on al 
sorts of persons and subjects are scattered over the pages, and 
those whose study has been something more than superficial have 
often longed for some work which should enable them to discover 
all the passages in which any given subject or person is referred to 
without the trouble of hunting through the ten volumes of 
“Collected Works.” To supply this deficiency is the object of the 
new “ Wagner Encyclopedia.” As regards supplying an abstract of 
Wagner’s philosopical and esthetic views, this is already done in 
the existing Wagner-Lexicon. The object of the new work is to 
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enable anyone to ascertain all that Wagner has said on other 
persons, and on views of art-matters other than his own. It will, 
for instance, supply an answer to such questions as these :—What 
does Wagner say about Mschylus or Sophocles? What about 
Palestrina or Beethoven? How does he express himself about this 
or that particular symphony or other work of Beethoven’s? Has 
he any mention of such and such a work of Mozart or Mendels- 
sohn? ‘The articles will be in alphabetical order, and each oné 
will contain all the various remarks on that person or subject 
brought together from all the works in which he or it is alluded to. 
Thus each article will show not only what Wagner said, but all 
that he said on that subject. To give an idea of the comprehensive 
nature of the work we enumerate the articles beginning with 
the letter M:—Machiavelli, Milan, Manfred, Marcus Aurelius, 
Marschner, Maximilian II., M¢hul, Meistersinger v. Niirnberg, 
Mendelssohn, Mephistopheles, Mercurius, Mervingen, Merovin- 
gians, Metastasio, Metternich, Meyerbeer, Michael Angelo, Moltke, 
Moses, Mozart, Mozart’s Operas (special articles), his Overtures, 
Symphonies, and manner of performance, Mohammed, and Munich. 
The work has been compiled with the utmost care by that eminent 
Wagnerite, Herr Glasenapp, and will be published early next year 


by Fritzsch, of Leipsic. 
i * # 
* 


The police raid upon the Rabelais Gallery has very properly 
attracted the attention of those who are concerned to discover the 
right relations between art and public morals. The discovery is 
one to be accomplished “ not without dust {and heat.” One must 
start, it is admitted, with platitudes; such as: That Rabelais was 
a great wit and a colossal literary artist; that he was not seldom 
very coarse; that the police and the wretched Impuritans (we 
thank thee, Scottish Observer, for teaching us the word) of the 
London County Council are, by nature and habit, unfitted to be 
judges of the artistic value of such people as Rabelais and his 
latest illustrator. All this—especially the last—is perfectly true. 
We resent with as angry a bitterness as any others the theory 
that the police are the best guardians of artistic morality. _And 
yet it is impossible to assert that Rabelais, or the most admirable 
illustrations of him, is food for the multitude. We may talk as we 
will of the literary value of, for instance, “ Mademoiselle de 
Maupin”; but we know all the while that the majority of those 
who read it are as incapable of perceiving the consummate literary 
merits of such a book as Mr. Coote himself. They perceive 
only its indecency—and are satisfied. It is absurd to pretend that 
on such people such a book can have an otherwise than injurious 
effect. To admit this is to admit that such books or pictures should 
be accessible only to those who have the faculty which, allowing 
them to see the beauties, enables them to overlook the faults, which 
is toadmit the necessity for an art censorship. 


% * 
* 


This is by no means to admit that artists or art lovers are to be 


at the mercy of every fanatic who has trained himself to hunt’ 


buried indecency just as a pig hunts truffles. It may perhaps be 
urged in their defence that it is on the whole better to be too 


severely exclusive than to suffer any harmful thing to be thrust’ 


upon the public. The argument is plausible, but, reviewed in the 
light of history, untenable. The present frenzy of sham Puritanism 
may be expected to flourish awhile, and we shall be forbidden to 
hear “ Tristan und Isolde,” to read Shakespeare unexpurgated. 
Human passion will be eliminated from life as from literature ; and 
we will not write the word which will then be most appropriate to 





us asa nation. And the end will be that to this second epoch of 
Puritanism will succeed something analogous to that which 
accompanied the Restoration. The long-checked human im- 
pulses will at last break out in turbulent rebellion, 
and in art and literature there will be a wild orgy 
of immorality directly traceable to these creatures, of whose pre- 
sence the temple of art should be purged forthwith. We have 
said that a censorship of some kind is desirable in the interests of 
the general public. But the censorship should not be vested in 
one man—certainly not in one policeman. Let a number of men 
be chosen whose artistic taste is as unquestionable as their moral 
judgment. Such men as Sir Everett Millais and Mr. Woolner 
améng the artists, Mr. John Morley among the literary men, 
would be accepted on all hands. Then there would be ample 
guarantee that the public morals would not suffer by the exhibi- 
tion in any form of art which could be injurious, while none would 
be ex¢luded which dealt with all sides and phases of life and 
emotion in frank and noble sincerity. 
* 

‘The efforts made by foreign artists to acquire the pronunciation 
ef our tongue are so creditable to them that it may seem 
ungracious to complain of their shortcomings in this direction; but 
when, as happened at the Albert Hall on Wednesday, two well- 
known lines in the “ Elijah” are given as “There is no broth left 
in him,” and “O rust in the Lordt,” we feel that some kind of pro- 
test, however feeble, is necessary. 

# 
* 


The ‘ New, York Commercial Advertiser” recently produced an 
article on the question of “Heredity in Taste.” It was a good 
title, and the subject was treated thoughtfully and well. Here is 
a quotable paragraph which indicates very well the line of thought 
adopted :— 

There are some beautiful stone implements—relics of a bygone age— 
which undoubtedly took generations to shape and perfect. Hard as 
adamant, the jade spear-head was passed on, a treasured heirloom, from 
father to son, till after lifelong polishings it acquired an edge which 
generations of use and after-ages of disuse could not wear away. Let us 
see if it is not possible that some of our great heirlooms, chipped out from 
the rock of truth, have not been also shaped somewhat thus. “She is a 
woman, therefore to be won’”’—why is is that none but a Shakespeare 
could write that quotable line? Why, indeed? for it is none of Shake- 
speare’s, after all! Whole generations of our ancestors have read and 
re-read such lines as this popular one, and their minds have moulded 
themselves to the thoughts and the forms of expression till the words 
have come to fit our mental organisation like a glove. Translate them into 
Choctaw Indian and the Choctaw would look in vain for the 
charm that we Europeans discern so readily. His ancestry has 
bent his tastes—if literary taste he has—in quite another direc- 
tion. Abundant instances evidencing the same origin of taste 
are manifest when we take up the Scriptures, which even more 
than the works of Shakespeare have been the rock around which 
generations of human minds have clustered and shaped themselves. What 
words are more cherished than Job’s great utterance, so familiar in the 
burial service: “Though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall I see God?” Who of these degenerate days could equal, we 
think, so majestic an exclamation? And yet Job said nothing of the kind, 
as the italics in eur authorised version clearly. show." The revised version 
makes it known that hundreds of passages which we admire and cherish 
because of their intrinsic beauty, are actually blunders either ofcopyists or 
translators, just as the oft-quoted “‘ Babbled o’ green fields” is a phrase 
which the bard of Avon never thought of so far we can tell. The charm in 
these familiar words arises from generations of transmitted attention to 
these particular passages. They may or may not be superior te anything 
that is written nowadays, but in any case it is not their superiority that makes 
them lustrous ; it is because they are trite, rubbed, and polished by the 
whole line of our ancestors. 
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Here we have a truth inaccurately stated—or rather over-stated. 
It is unquestionably true that the standard, and, indeed, the whole 
basis of what is called “ taste,” varies in different races and epochs ; 
true, fo less, that the faculty of appreciation is, like every other 
human faculty, capable of transmission and evolution through suc- 
cessive generations. But it is not less plainly untrue to assert 
that our admiration of certain things in art is only the result of 
transmitted habits, and not at all due to merits in the things them- 
selves. For it is demonstrable, with almost mathematical exacti- 
tude, that there are many reasons, and good, why one particular. 


example of artistic utterance is superior to another which expresses. |: 


the same general idea. It is possible to show why one musical 
phrase is more beautiful than another. Of course, certain “ laws of 
beauty ” will have to be granted as premises, but these are deducible by 
the philosopher from Nature and the works of the greatartists. They ‘ 
will, it is true, necessarily depend upon the manner in which the 
great artists who make art have translated Nature, and upon those 
of Nature’s characteristics which preponderate in their works ; and 
this in turn will depend upon the mental bias of the artist. It is 
just here that the laws of heredity and environment come in; and 
it is this which makes different schools of art and shows the 
reasonableness of different standards of beauty. The Indian, the 
Chinese, the Egyptian—all these styles are beautiful if the point 
of view adopted be the right one. Thus the greatest works of 
modern art, which seem to us to far exceed all that has been done 
before, do so only in certain respects; in so far they are of course 
superior. The great question is, whether there is any absolute 
standard of art with which works of different ages can be com- 
pared, so that we can say certainly that the feature in which.a 
modern work excels is really superior to that in which one of 
earlier date is admirable. We fear there is none. 


¥* % 
* 


For the ideals of art change with the years. Thus, if we were to 
regard simplicity of form as the highest attribute of art, we should 
be compelled to place Beethoven beneath Haydn, Wagner lower 
than Grétry. But simplicity of form is not a characteristic of 
Nineteenth Century minds, and therefore it is unreasonable to ask 
that great creative artists of the Nineteenth Century shall be as 
simple as their predecessors. Inasmuch, then, as it is the faculty 
of appreciation which is transmitted, and which should be in each 
successive generation more and more subtly developed and 
sensitive, our duty to art is clear. We bave no more right to 
accept without question the tastes with which we are endowed at 
birth than to assume that any social disorder left by the last 
generation is to be silently acquiesced in. It behoves those who 
are responsible for the education of the public mind to dis- 
countenance all teaching which encourages the notion that in art 
“there is no accounting for tastes.” Tastes—whether good or bad 
—can be and must be accounted for, and, if necessary, corrected. 
Let it be always insisted upon that itis quite possible to demon- 
strate the merits and demerits of works of art. To speak of art 
as though its effects were magical in their nature, as a conjuring 
trick of which the wonder will disappear as soon as we know 
‘‘ how it is done,” is one of the worst forms of quackery. 


*  * 
* 


Mr. C. F. Abdy Williams, organist of St. Mary’s, South Ken- 
sington, announces a lecture to be delivered on Tuesday evening, the 
18th inst., at St. Mary’s Schools, Gilston-road, Fulham-road, on 
“English Music of the Elizabethan Period,” which promises to 
be of more than usual interest. Through the assistance of the 
Rev. F. W. Galpin and his fine collection of old instruments the 





_ Opera-goers. 








numerous vocal and instrumental illustrations will be accompanied 
or played on the instruments for which they were written. The 
pieces will include “ Sellinger’s Round, or the Beginning of the 
World,” from Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book; a sixteenth 
century Cushion Dance, performed on a theorbo, treble and bass 
viol ;‘a Morris Dance for the cithern; Country Dance for the lyra 
mendicorum ; and a Voluntary by Orlando Gibbons on the Bible 
regal, of which Mr. Galpin has recently acquired a fie specimen. 


* & 
% 


A propos, musical amateurs should not forget that Dr. Bridge 
will deliver his first course of Gresham Lectures at Gresham 
College, Basinghall-street, next week, commencing on Tuesday. The 
inaugural address will be on “ The Past and the Future,” followed 
on Wednesday by one on “ Mozart as a Teacher.” That on Thurs- 
day will deal with “ The Development of Fugue,” while the last of 
this course will be on “ Viols and Violins.” Dr. Bridge has, we 
believe, collected a most interesting number of Mozart manuscripts» 
which will be exhibited. It will be remembered that the lectures, 
which begin at 6 p.m., are free to the public. 

** 


That Mr. Harris has obtained a sub-lease of Covent Garden 
Theatre for fifteen months from December 1 is good news for 
There is, we believe, good ground for hoping that 
his next season may witness the production of “ Tristan und 
Isolde,” with M. Jean de Reszke as Tristan. We hope, on the 
other hand, that there is no foundation for the statement that Mr. 
Harris’s last arrangements with the Carl Rosa Company preclude 
them from appearing in London for three years. 

* 
*& 


‘Té is a popular superstition that a British piano will not bear 
transplantation to the American climate. That this is erroneous 
intat least some cases is shown by the account given in an American 
contemporary of a Broadwood pianoforte which was made by the 
famous London firm in 1810, and which is spoken of as still in 
good preservation. Messrs. Broadwood seem to have discovered 
the secret of immortality for pianofortes. 


*_* 


Mr. Henschel- has arranged a most interesting programme for 
the first London Symphony Concert, which takes place next 
Thursday at 8. Mozart’s Symphony in D (No. 38), that by 
Brahms in the same key, and the overture to the “ Flying Dutch- 
man,” which, as it opens with a curse, might be described as in 
“big big D,” are to be preceded by the overture in F by C. P. E. 
Bach.. Mr. Henschel is evidently not an advocate of “ restless 
tonality ! ” 


* 
* 


Sefior Albeniz promises a very interesting programme for his 
next orchestral concert on Friday evening next. He will himself 
play—besides pieces from his own pen—the Grieg concerto, 


‘Chopin’s Andante Spianato and Polonaise, and the Weber-Tausig 


“ Tnvitation to the Valse.” The orchestral items will include a 
selection from Mr. Breton’s opera, “ Gli Amanti de Teruel.” 
+,* 

Madame Patti will make ber last appearance before her depar- 
ture for Russia on Wednesday next at the Albert Hall. The 
Messrs. Harrison have also engaged for the occasion Miss Alice 
Gomez, Miss Alice Hill, and the Misses Clara and Marianne 
Eissler; Messrs. Sims Reeves, Novara, and Emil Bach. There 
will be a full orchestra under Mr. Ganz. 
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A performance of Dr. Bridge’s oratorio, “The Repentance of 
Nineveh,” will be given in Westminster Abbey early in the new 
year. The performance, which will be open to the public, will form 
part of a church service. 


* * 
* 


At the Crystal Palace to-day (Saturday) Mr. Manns’ orchestra 
will play Spchr’s “Power of Sound” symphony and the “Oberon” 
overture; Miss Macintyre will sing “ Elsa’s Dream,” and Mr. 
Hollman will play his own concerto for ’cello and orchestra in A, 


No. 2. 


* * 
* 

Haydn’s Quartet in G, No. 81, Op. 77, Schumann’s Quartet in E 
flat, Op. 47, and Mendelssohn’s fragmentary Quartets are 
announced to be performed at Messrs. Hann’s second concert, 
which will be given in Brixton Hall on Tuesday evening next. 





/ THE LATE CESAR FRANCK. 





By the death of M. César Franck on Saturday last, the 8th inst., a death 
accelerated if not entirely caused by a street accident, France loses one of 
her most accomplished and most esteemed musicians. Popular indeed, in 
the ordinary sense, his works never were and perhaps never will be, for 
popularity for its own sake was the last thing the amiable composer 
sought to win. But though somewhat caviare to the general public, 
almost all his works are highly esteemed by musicians, and it is quite 
probable that the reputation of some of them will increase rather 
than diminish as they get to be better known. Little of his music 


has been performed in this country, at least in London: we do not. 


find his name in the catalogues of either the Monday Popular 
or the Crystal Palace Concerts: nor do we recall a performance of any 
of his vocal works; but some of his pieces of chamber music have been 
given, we believe, at the recitals of Mr. Dannreuther, and a few organists 
of more than ordinary research have made themselves acquainted with 
some of his organ music, for Franck, who was organist of the Church of 
S. Clotilde in Paris, was a great writer for his instrument as well as an 
admirable executant. He was a Belgian by birth, born at Liége on Dec. 
10, 1822, but having been sent to the Paris Conservatoire at the age of 
fifteen to pursue his musical studies he settled permanently in France, 
and soon after the war of 1870 he was naturalised as a French subject. 
For many years his life was a period of hard work at teaching, and he had 
so little time left for composition that almost his only important work 
up to 1870 was the charming little oratorio or biblical cantata, 
‘Ruth,’ which was performed at one of the Conservatoire concerts 
in 1846, without attracting any particular notice. Some twenty-five 
years later it was revived, many parts having been rewritten, and the 
success obtained first brought the composer prominently forward. He then 
produced a more elaborate work of a somewhat similar character, “ Ré- 
demption,” performed April 10, 1873, but this was less admired than its pre- 
decessor. Two other works of the same class belong to his later years, “ Les 
Béatitudes ” and “ Rebecca,” both produced about ten years since. Healso 
composed two operas, “ Le Valet de Ferme ” (written in 1848) and “ Hulda ” 
(1885), neither of which has been brought out on the stage, though 
fragments of both have often been sung at concerts. His orchestral and 
chamber music includes a symphony in D minor (highly spoken of) ; two 
symphonic poems, “ Les Eolides”’ and “ Le Chasseur maudit ” (founded on 
Biirger’s “ Lenore) ;” some pieces for piano and orchestra; a piano quin- 
tett and a string quartett (his last work), both considered to be among his 
best compositions ; a sonata for piano and violin, and some vocal melodies. 
Amongst his works for the organ the “Six pitces” are reputed very 
remarkable. He has also written a Mass in three parts and several minor 
works ; altogether ahighly creditable list for one who had hardly time to com- 
pose anything till he was nearly fifty. Franck’s sound and serious artistic 
views caused him to be greatly sought as a teacher by young men of lofty 
aims, and among those who may be regarded as his pupils are Vincent 
d’Indy, Eman-Chabrier, Gabriel Fauré, Mile. Augusta Holmés, and many 
others of repute. The funeral on Monday last was attended by several 
distinguished musicians, including MM. Saint-Siens and Delibes, and it 
was remarked with much surprise that no one was present to represent the 
Conservatoire, although the deceased musician had been a Professor of 
that institution for many years. 





MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 
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V Music 1n THE Navy: Oxtp Ea@yprian FLuvrss. 


The first meeting of the season was held on Tuesday evening at the 
Royal Academy of Music, when Sir John Stainer occupied the chair. The 
first paper was read by Mr. Arthur N. Havergal, R.N., on the state of 
Music. in the Royal Navy. Mr. Havergal, who was one of the officers 
selected to serve on board the Challenger in her scientific voyage round 
the world, gave a graphic and interesting account of Jack’s life at sea and 
his susceptibility to musical influences, and conclusively showed that 
closer attention should be given to his wants in this direction. The 
influence of music was found to be so beneficial on board training ships 
and men-of-war that the Government provided a certain number of wind 
instruments, and on the training ships allowed five pounds a year to the 
master, who played the harmonium, or, as Jack termed it, “ the salvation 
box,” and also paid the boys who joined the church choir according to their 
attendance. The lecturer believed that if an effort were made by musicians 
the Government might be induced todo much more. What was urgently 
wanted was a special hymn-book for sailors, the words and music of 
which should meet their requirements, the large majority of 
“ Ancient and Modern” hymns being unsuitable. There was also need 
of simple unisonal settings of the Canticles and of good double chants. 
Chants were required suitable for unison singing by voices of limited 
compass and which would also admit of change of harmony, as it was found 
that by the latter means the change of sentiment was more impressed than 
by change of chant, which often upset the flow of the music. With regard 
to secular music, good part-songs for men’s voices were much needed, as 
were also solo songs, for want of which the sailor fell back on music-hall 
ditties and nigger minstrelsy. The songs required must be written in the 
“vulgar tongue”? in use amongst sailors, should possess regular rhythm 
and melody, and might be advantageously accompanied with achorus. The 
instruments found on board were generally the concertina, banjo, guitar, 
fife, and sometimes a violin—not a very inviting selection to present to a 
composer, but one which could be often effectively employed both in accom- 
paniments to songs and even in instrumental solos. The lecturer trusted 
that some of the many eminent composers present would, when they had a 
little spare time, employ it for the benefit of those who contributed so 
greatly to the tranquillity of our shores. At the suggestion of Dr. Stainer 
Mr. Havergal said “he should be very happy to revise any compositions 
that it was deemed might benefit by his experience. They would always 
find him if sent to the Admiralty. 

At the conclusion of a brief discussion Mr. Southgate read a short paper 
on the ancient Egyptian flutes recently discovered by Mr. Flinders Petrie 
in a tomb at Kahun. They are only pieces of slender water reed of a 
kind which still grows luxuriantly on the banks of the Nile, and owe their 
preservation to their having been carefully sealed up in a case formed of a 
piece of bamboo (?) cane. This case, together with anumber of trinkets and 
toilette accessories, was placed in a coffin containing the embalmed body 
of alady namcd Maket, whose name is engraved on a gold scarab and 
two rings. From papyri and other articles found in the tomb it would 
appear that the flutes found cannot be less than three thousand five 
hundred years old. These instruments, the originals and facsimiles of 
which were exhibited and played, are respectively 17% inches and 17% 
inches long, each having an inside diameter of 3-16 of an inch. One has 
three holes; to the first hole is 1 inches, from that to the second is 
12 inches, and to the third 1% inches. The other has four holes; to the 
first hole is 2{ inches, and the distance between the other three holes is 
13 inches. It will thus be seen that in both flutes the holes are 
the same distance apart, the oniy difference being in the dis- 
tance of the first hole from the end of the pipes. The holes are 
oval in shape, doubtless owing to the delicate quality of the material, are 
beautifully finished, and show signs of wear. It was at first thought that 
they were sounded by blowing across the top, like the Pandean pipes, but 
after various practical experiments Mr. Southgate and Mr. Blaikley have 
come to the conclusion that they were used with a light reed inserted at 
the end farthest from the holes. This opinion is supported by the position 
of players depicted in numerous representations which have been found in 
other tombs and also by the remnants of reeds found in portions of similar 
flutes now at the British Museum. The following are the notes given with 


and without insertion of reeds :— 
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The three-hole flute, blown across the top, gives :— 
FY (first space treble)...G...4...Bh 


With reed inserted :—E, (thin space F G Ab. 
Actual vibrations ............ 160 177 197 215 
Philharmonic pitch............ 160 179 201 213 


The four-hole flute, blown across the top, gives :— 
FY (first space treble)...A...Bb...C...D 


‘ ; ___y, (thirdspace , ; 
With reed inserted :—Eb ag G Ab Bh Ch 
Actual vibrations ........ 160 194: 213 233... = 257 
Philharmonic pitch ...... 160 201 213 239 254 


The interval from the E flat to G scarcely conveys a true idea of the 
scale, as the G is very flat, more in fact like the trumpet F sharp. Mr. 
Blaikley said that the likeness to our present scale would be seen from the 
following comparison of vibrations :— 


Three-hole Four-hole Modern 
Modern scale. flute with reed. flute with reed. bagpipes 
E flat gives 160 160 160 160 
Perfect \F 177.8 177 omitted 178.8 
fourth. )G 195.5 197 194 196.3 
A flat 213.3 215 213 213 
B flat 231.1 — 233 — 
C flat 256 —_— 257 oa 


The pitch could be varied by the blowing, but under the same air pres- 
sure the intervals remained the same. The reed also exercised an in- 
fluence, but if of a delicate and flexible quality, such as there was little 
doubt would be used with these instruments, it accommodated itself to the 
tube and produced the same intervals. With a stiff reed this was not so. 
This was obviously a very important point. With regard to the smallness 
of the bore, there was at the Military Exhibition a rocket seven inches long, 
which had a bore of only a quarter of au inch, and which produced equally 
low sounds with these Egyptian instruments. From the above there can 
be little doubt but that the Greek tetrachord came from the Egyptians. 
From mural paintings it is seen that two flutes of this description were 
played at one time, the higher one, that, namely, with four holes, being played 
by the right hand,and the one more limited in compass (three holes) 
being played by the left. These instruments were not, however, joined to- 
gether, but simply held in position by the lip pressure on the respective 
reeds. The fact that they were played together may be the reason of the 
omission of the F in the four-hole flute, as it was obtainable on the three- 
hole instrument. It is remarkable also that the G and A flat are each 
three degrees flatter in the three-hole flute than in the four-hole. If 
this was designed to produce the fluttering, or, as we now term it, the 
vibrato, as in the double flutes (i.e., those tied together), it points to a 
marvellous delicacy of finish which, however, is not impossible seeing 
the smallness of certain beads and articles of highly-finished workman- 
ship found with these instruments. Mr. Southgate also showed some 
drawings taken from those found in the tombs, from which it 
would appear that the hands were crossed when playing, the 
left hand manipulating the right hand flute and vice versd. Sir John 
Stainer, however, suggested that this appearance resulted from the endea- 
vour of the artist to represent one flute being held slightly in advance of 
the other. This is probably correct, as it would be more convenient and in 
accord with the action when playing the double flute. A remarkable 
specimen of this latter species was alsofound. The vibrato between the 
notes was very marked, and the scale, perhaps owing to this cause. not so 
satisfactory. Moreover, it is evident from the appearance of the mummy 
and other articles found in the coffin, that the lady Maket was 
either a personage of importance or a musician of eminence. In either case 
it is highly probable that the instruments buried with her would be of the 
most finished workmanship of the time, and from this cause and their 
good preservation more likely to give us the true intervals of the ancient 
Egyptian scale than those belonging to those of lesser rank or which have 
been more exposed to atmospheric influence. There was no need to ask for 
silence when Mr. Finn put the fragile pipes to his mouth and produced their 
scale. There was something decidedly “uncanny” about the peculiar 
guttural sound produced, which was heightened when anold Egyptian “ wail 
for the dead”’ was played. The discovery, which is undoubtedly one of the 
most important made during recent years, obviously opens up many interest- 
ing questions which musicians will assuredly not be slow to appreciate. 





V WAGNER TO UHLIG, FISCHER, AND HEINE. 
——— 


[SECOND NOTICE. | 


Wagner’s first letter to Ublig in this volume was written from Zurich in 
1849, and was most probably the first from the composer to the critic. 
Heine and Fischer were much older friends, and the correspondence with 
them commences, accordingly, at a much earlier date, viz., in 1841. Inthe 
previous year Wagner had sent the score of “ Rienzi” to Herr v. Liittichau, 
the Intendant of the Court Theatre at Dresden. At that time Wilhelm 
Fischer was stage-manager and chorus-master, and Ferdinand Heine 
designer of the costumes. Wagner’s first letter to Fischer bears the date 
September 7, ’41: it is written from Paris, and is full of gratitude to one 
whose favourable opinion, at any rate of the stage and choral effects of 
“ Rienzi,’’ must have had much to do with the acceptance of the opera. On the 
very same day Wagner sent a letter to Heine announcing that he willforward 
in due course details respecting decoration and costumes, and asking him to 
exert his friendly influence with “the two celebrities,” Madame Schréder- 
Devrient and Herr Tichatschek; for, as he truly observes, everything 
depends upon the good disposition of these artists. The third letter to 
Fischer touches upon an interesting, and, so far as the composer is con- 
cerned, delicate question—the length of the opera. Fischer, it appears, 
had reckoned it at five, Wagner at four hours. The latter is willing to 
strike out any “actual long-windedness ” that may be pointed out to him, 
but if it is only ‘‘ the excessive length of the whole ”’ which is complained 
of, he is naturally unwilling that a work “ with a quick and uninterrupted 
action ”’ and “ no spun-out passages” should be measured by the number 
of hours which it takes in performance. Wagner is quite right; but 
though a work in itself may not be too long it may prove too long for the 
audience. Fischer looked at the matter from a practical point of view, and he 
too was right. In later years Wagner was opposed to cuts altogether, but 
here, when his first opera is about to be produced, we find him, in presence 
of practical men like Fischer and Heine, more yielding, and, though he 
does not see the necessity, sanctions certain cuts. Respecting the Terzett 
and Chorus he must ask Herr Reissiger to make the cut, “as in that matter 
Iam too prejudiced to find the right point.” And again of the pantomime 
he says “ the cuts could best be indicated by whoever arranges it.” But 
the cuts were not the only things which troubled him: the “two cele- 
brities” gave him anxious moments. He wrote to HerrTichatschek about 
his part, but “received not a syllable of answer.” And “the absolute 
silence of our Devrient” alarmed him. He had written not one, but a 
dozen letters te her, but she had not sent him a single line in reply. He 
would have been satisfied even with a message, through her lady’s-maid, 
to this effect :—‘‘ Make your mind easy! I am taking an interest in your 
affair!’? Then the “ vacillating behaviour” of the Herr Intendant, the 
“long procrastination ” in bringing out the work were to a man of nervous 
temperament particularly irritating. The 5th letter to Fischer commences 
thus :—“ As you know me, and have already suffered in a most unheard of 
manner by my worryings, it will not surprise you if I now again keep you 
wide awake in the exercise of that most heavenly of virtues, patience.” 
“‘ Rienzi” is the principal theme in these Paris letters of 1841 and beginning 
of 1842, but we have an interesting one (No. 5) about Weber, the master 
whom Wagner so loved and admired. “ Der Freischiitz” was being given 
at the Paris Opera, and Wagner tried to obtain a benefit performance for 
the widow and children. Buta letter sent to Germany urging Frau von 
Weber to write to M. Pillet, the opera director, got lost; after some delay, 
however, Weber's widow did write, but the favourable moment had 
passed, and Wagner’s well-meaning efforts were of no avail. 

The letters from Zurich to Fischer and Heine begin, like those to Uhlig, 
in the summer of 1849. In the 8th letter to the former the Du replaces for 
the first time the more formal Sie, and a similar change was made about 
the same time with Heine. This eighth letter is, indeed, a lttle essay on 
friendship. Wagner argues that persons such as Fischer and himself 
may hold together in spite of “many points of difference,” if only the 
“inner nature” is the same in both. Fischer was a Philistine: Wagner 
acknowledges that he had often called nim by this name. But Philistinism 
with Fischer was only an external thing: he had a “fresh, true, warm 
heart,’’ and Wagner could love him. It is sometimes asserted that Wagner 
was intolerant, and condemned everyone who did not look at art through 
his “ pair of spectacles ;’’ but from this letter we see that if ina man he 
could perceive a common aim difference of means would not prove a 
barrier to friendship. His temper at times may, however, have got the 
better of his philosophy. 
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The letters to Fischer from London in 1855 recall those written to Liszt 
at the same period: he did not like the work which he had undertaken to 
do—* it is not my line to conduct concerts.” A Beethoven symphony 
“ certainly gives me great pleasure,” but the programmes of the Philhar- 
monic included “ stuff ’’ which vexed his artistic soul. While in London he 
was working at his “ Ring des Nibelungen,” and this occupation, together 
with plans respecting its future production, seem to have offered him some 
consolation for the wretchedness which he had to endure. He writes to 
Fischer that his music-drama shall not be given at an ordinary theatre 
“‘ between ‘Martha’ and ‘The Prophet.’”? And he does not forget to tell his 
friend about the presence of the Queen and Prince Albert at one of the 
Philharmonic concerts, and of the gracious manner in which they conversed 
with him. 

Here is a short extract from a letter written from Zurich in the spring of 
1856, which shows on what intimate terms the two friends lived in Dresden: 

“For a long time I have been constantly dreaming that I was back in 
Dresden, but secretly hidden in your house; and just as secretly you 
brought me into the theatre, and there I heard one of my operas, but all 
wrong and out of tune, so that I became wild and wanted to shout out 
loud, from which you, in great alarm, were trying to stop me. Certainly, 
if ever I were permitted to return to Germany, and could so far conquer 
my repugnance as to call at Dresden, it would for sure be only secretly, 
and for the purpose of surprising you all one evening, and playing the fool 
with you. Mamma Heine would have to get ready the pickled herring as 
on the ‘ Rienzi’ evening.” 

The following about “Tristan ’’ from another letter is amusing : 

«Tristan ’ will please even you, although there are not many choruses 
in it.” 


In 1849 Wagner heard that the Heine family, or the Heinerei, as he often, 


calls them in his letters, were about to migrate to America, and in letter 11 
to Heine we see what dear friends they were. “TI live,’ he says, “ through 
a whole world history each time I realise that the Heinerei is about to 
migrate to America, and truly the whole history of the world is at the 
bottom of it.” And again at the thought of their departure “I clench 
my fists and gnash my teeth, and even an unearthly curse escapes my 
lips.” Wilhelm, the son of Ferdinand Heine, went to New York in 1849, 
and became known there as a painter. He was artist of the expedition 
of the American squadron to the China Seas and Japan during the years 
1852, ’3, and *4, and mention is made of him in the official narrative of the 
expedition. That explains Wilhelm’s “ sail roundthe world’ mentioned in 
letter 18. And in 1853 we read about “ Wilhelm’s routeto Japan.” 

In a letter to Heine, dated Sept. 14, ’50, after a description of the un- 
fortunate Paris expedition, he says :—“I am cherishing all sorts of bold 
and out-of-the-way plans, to the realisation of which nothing further is 
necessary than that some old uncle should take it into his head to die.” 
No uncle died, but more than a quarter of a century later those “bold and 
out-of-the-way ” plans were realised. Nothing is more instructive in 
Wagner’s career than the long time which he meditated over his opus 
magnum, the tenacity with which he stuck to his plans, and the success with 
which they were finally carried out. 

The last letter but one to Heine is written from Paris in 1860. He is in 
excitement about the forthcoming performance of “ Tannhiiuser” in that city. 
He writes for the costume and scenery sketches, saying: “It must surely 
seem a good joke to you that your costume designs should be wanted in 
Paris as models.” The last letter of all is from Munich in 1868. The 
** Good-bye, dear old fellow. Come to the Meistersinger,” proves that the 
bonds of friendship were still as strong as ever. 

Frequent mention is made in the letters to Uhlig and Fischer of the old 
ending of “'T'aunhiuser,” as it was, in fact, first played at Dresden. The 
following description of it will perhaps assist readers :—In the third act Tann- 
haiiser returns from Rome, meets Wolfram by night in the neighbourhood of 
the Hérselberg and the Wartburg, relates his pilgrimage to Rome and its 
failure. He wishes to return to the Venusberg, and take Wolfram with 
him. The mountain.begins to glow, and from it issue forth sounds. Tann- 
hiiuser, in the madness of despair, seeks to tear himself from Wolfram, 
whereupon, as if suddenly struck, he sinks to the earth. At the same 
moment the tones of a funeral bell and the song of men’s voices are heard. 
They are announcing the death of Elisabeth, who before God’s throne is 
praying for the guilty Tannhiuser. With the words, “Heilige Elisabeth, 
bitte far mich,” he dies in the arms of Wolfram. The younger Pilgrims 
come forward and announce the wonder of the Lord, who removes the curse 
of the holy father from Tannhiiuser, and so saves him. 





Attention skould be called to the valuable index to this volume, pre- 
pared at enormous, and, we might say, exhausting labour by Mr. William 
Ashton Ellis, the able editor of “The Meister.” It contains from five to 
six hundred different headings, and over six thousand separate references. 
Mr. Ellis has tried to arrange it so as to embody here and there an addi- 
tional fact not expressed in the text, i.e., who some of the persons alluded 
to really were. Would that all such books were equally well served ! 





SIR HERBERT S. OAKELEY. 
—_——-@—— 

When Sir Herbert Oakeley in 1865 assumed the Edinburgh chair music 

was in the stage of first revelation as far as Scotland was concerned: the 
taste for anything beyond the crudest melodic protoplasm Had- to be 
created; the people had to be played tu and sung to, played and sung to 
sumptuously ; the Professor had to be a virtuoso rather than a teacher 
either of “theorick” or “ practick.” And a virtuoso Sir Herbert proved 
himself to be of the first rank. His organ recitals did more for the culti- 
vation of music in Edinburgh than any number of lectures, however learned, 
could have done. The storm of opposition which he met when first elected 
has faded from the memory of all but a few of his oldest friends and a very 
few of his bitterest enemies. It is amusing, however, to recall the fact 
that, next to his youth and good birth, the principal objection 
alleged against him was the want of professional learning. 
But the hurly-burly soon cleared away: the Professor’s inaugural esleaie 
was most favourably received, and he soon saw his way to satisfying ‘the 
prime necessity of the situation, and that was musical demonstration, 
epideixis, or whatever we choose to call it—the necessity, in fact, that 
peopie should hear and become leavened with good music. As a means to 
this end the organ recitals were started; they were an extra-professorial, 
self-imposed task, and were extremely successful. But a still more 
important step was the renovation of the Reid Concert: this indeed was 
the most practical step that could have been taken. Mr. Hallé’s band came 
to Edinburgh. It was a daring experiment, but it was the dawning of a 
new day. It is impossible to overrate the service done by Sir Charles 
Hallé to the cause of music in Scotland; and for our introduction to Sir 
Charles we are indebted to Sir Herbert. 

But Dr. Oakeley’s work and reputation belong to the general domain of 
music as cultivated in these islands. Looked at from this point of view, 
how does he stand? A haunter of cathedrals from his childhood, he caught 
that ancient afflatus from the beginning, and it has never ceased to in- 
fluence him. This is not only a first love; it runs through everything that 
he has written. 


But it was in Germany under Schneider and Moscheles that Professor 
Oakeley built up the superstructure of an education at once sound and 
liberal, reverent of the past, and aspiring to the future. Through Schneider 
at Dresden the Scots Professor holds the veritable Bachian tradition of 
organ-playing ; from Liszt, perhaps, more particularly he has caught that 
romantic fervour which, chastened by early classical training, breathes in 
the songs from “ The Princess,” for instance, and in some of his pieces for 
the pianoforte. Of the songs one can only say that it is marvellous how 
they have been neglected. They are hardly ever sung in public, scarcely 
known in private except to a few amateurs; and yet they are very fine 
songs indeed. Ad Amore, for instance, is a genuine bit of Renaissance 
work ; a real Italian song, not an opera air, which is a very different thing. 
Possibly Sir Herbert may have stood in his own light by arranging his 
songs with difficult accompaniments. He forgets, perhaps, that it is almost 
cruel to exact of a hostess that she should find an ‘accompanyist’ after she 
has unearthed a singer. But we have seen even intelligent performers 
turn tail before the second, perhaps the third, editio auctior atque emendatior 
of an Oakeleian accompaniment. Also, we must not omit to notice Sir Her- 
pert’s remarkable talent of fugal improvisation. We think it was Dr. 
Wesley who first drew public attention to the singular degree in which his 
young friend possessed this rare and delightful gift. 

A fragmentary mind, so some have said, and a fragmentary career; a 
mind of jets and rocket flights, a career of spurts and splashes. That is 
not fair: infrequent of production, one would rather say, but persistent, 
consistent, and continuous. The solid basis is always there, the deep, well- 
laid foundation. But the productive impulse is intermittent, and we have 
certainly not received from Sir Herbert Oakeley all that he is able to give 
us. He has done much, and we are not ungrateful; but he has not yet 
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done justice to himself and to the great powers with which he is 
endowed. A terrible accident eighteen years ago had well-nigh 
withdrawn him altogether from the exercise of his art: we must 
not, and we do not, forget the indomitable energy and the sense of duty 
with which he bore up under so crushing a calamity. And now that he 
is retiring into the seclusion of private life the farewell tendered him is 
most respectful and affectionate; he is a Professor emeritus in the truest 
sense of the term; he has deserved well of his art and of his country; he 
has deserved that we should follow him (as we do) with our \best and 
kindest wishes, and with the hope that his leisure may yet bring forth 
the long-delayed fruit of which he still “ sustains the expectation.” 
From the Scots Observer. 





‘““ORFEO” AT COVENT GARDEN. 


—_—_@—. 


Orphée commence & avoir wne vogue inquiétante. Il faut espérer pourtant 
que Gluck ne deviendra pas 4 la mode. So wrote Berlioz shortly after the 
first representation in Paris of the work which, revived last week by 
Mr. Lago, has awakened such general enthusiasm that for once the 
critics are in aecord with the public aud even—mirabile dictu !—with 
themselves. Those who remember the delight with which Berlioz 
regarded “Orfeo” will remember also that the sentences which stand 
at the head of this article were prompted by a fear lest the average 
amateur should make the work the object of an insincere and 
certainly unintelligent admiration while in his heart he was declar- 
ing it to be a bore. Certainly no harder fate can befall a great art- 
work, and total neglect is perhaps preferable. The student of Berlioz’ 
life may, possibly with justification, discover in the phrases a touch 
of that contempt for the popular verdict which most great artists 
feel who know that the inner beauties of a work patent to themselves 
must for ever remain unrevealed to the ordinary enthusiast. However 
this may be, we should be well content if Berlioz could be a witness of the 
extraordinary warmth with which the public.of London has received the 
revival of Gluck’s great opera. In its presence the most confirmed cynic 
must be silent. There may, it is true, be in this enthusiasm a little too 
much worship of the great artist who has interpreted the réle of Orpheus 
and too little worship for the work itself. But for once we frankly confess 
that we are among the star-worshippers. With such a star as Giulia 
Ravogli who would not be an astronomer ? 

Fortunately we are at the moment absolved from the necessity of 
entering into the historical aspect of “‘ Orfeo.” Fortunately, inasmuch as 
in such a case facts and figures are so many obstacles to be surmounted by 
the enthusiasm which we honestly acknowledge. Comparisons of the 
reflective sort could not, it is true, be avoided by those who 
heard the opera for the first time. One naturally enough set on 
the one side the typical Italian opera of the old order, on the other 
such models of Greek art as recollections of youthful sorrows or maturer~ 
studies had left to one. Each comparison left us well satisfied with that 
ideal performance of “ Orfeo” which Giulia Ravogli and her sister helped 
us to imagine, in spite of the worst efforts of Mr. Lago and his subor- 
dinates. For let it be said at once the Covent Garden “Orfeo” makes 
heavy demands upon the imagination, since the utmost ingenuity has been 
displayed in the exclusion of perfection. Mr. Lago has, it is true, many 
difficulties to fight against, and we should be wrong in expecting him, a 
tenant of six weeks or so, to mount his operas with Harrisian magnificence 
orcompleteness. Butit may at least be asked of him that his ballet should 
be more fitly costumed. How hard it was to reconcile oneself to the group 
of muslin-skirted blue-stockinged girls who pirouetted and kicked at the 
very mouth of Tartarus, or, still worse, on the “ meads of asphodel.”” Could 
one think of Achilles and all the other great hero-shades as con- 
templating with serenity the evolutions of these light-hearted young 
ladies? Or how could one believe in the terrors of a hell guarded 
only by a troop of grimy men clad in Highland kilts, each waving 
as symbol of his dread office a stuffed salmon? Truly it was hard, but 


there was at least this, that Giulia Ravogli’s triumph was the greater. 
In her person was the whole pathos of the tragedy revealed, a very living 
.apocalypse of love and grief. 
To consider the opera itself. The enthusiasm is not ill-founded which 
declares that no essential quality of that which we call vaguely “ Greek 
art” is wanting from “ Orfeo.” Do you say that the Greek artist strove 








toward simplicity and purity of line? It is here in almost every bar. Do 
you say that he who would awaken in the modern mind—whether of -the 
eighteenth or nineteenth century—the sensation created in the Greek 
spectator’s mind must havé-absolute transparence of colour? It is here, 
for the orchestral colour is as clear and transparent as (this is not a Greek 
comparison, but *twill serve) a heaven filled with the crowned saints of 
Angelico. The technical musician may note with what absolute accuracy of 
judgment Gluck chose his instruments, with what unfailing discretion he 
used the timbre of each. And do you, above all, demand that there shall 
be that unity of emotional atmosphere which comes only from simplicity 
of plot? You have it here in an almost unparalleled degree. From the 
moment that Orpheus, leaning sadly above the tomb of his lost love, lifts 
his head to utter these broken-hearted cries, “ Euridice,’”’ while the softly- 
treading girls lay their garlands at his feet, to the last scene when Love 
leads them together to the Elysian fields, happy now for ever—there is but 
one note struck, but one elemental emotion which wraps the lovers— 
together or apart—in one soft cloud of grief. One knows the story before 
it is told; knows that such passionate devotion can scarcely go unheeded 
by the high gods, to whom fortitude is the highest virtue ; knows that, 
though for one fateful instant it may waver and be punished, it must 
triumph in the end. And—a platitude may occasionally be forgiven—this 
triumph is attained by the way of the ideal, not the real. It is the 
spirit, not the letter, for which Gluck has striven; it is the spirit 
which survives. 

What, then, is left to say of Giulia Ravogli’s “Orfeo?” The spirit of hyper- 
bole spreads a snare for us in writing of a performance which is in all 
essential qualities the noblest of any which has been set before the con- 
temporary generation of opera-goers by a woman. Let him who doubts 
this remember for a moment the difficulties which encumber the part. To 
begin with, it isa woman who plays a man’s part; then the modern repre- 
sentative of Orfeo has to fight against the quaintnesses of music which, 
however beautiful, bears its date palpably, and is, at the outset, naturally 
strange to the ear ; and in the present instance she has to fight against a 
mise-en-scéne which is in many ways absolutely ludicrous. But Giulia 
Ravogli overcame all these things. The qualities which characterise 
the music and action of the opera were embodied visibly in her 
who has understood with an incredible completeness of sympathy the 
essence of Greek art. Restrained in action with the control which comes 
only of conscious strength; noble in gesture, with every pose as pure in 
outline as the music itself; whether she pleaded with the furies from the 
rock or moved amongst the happy shades, dumbly and with doubtful 
fingers touching the face and hands of each, for each might be the lost 
Euridice ; or hung for the moment speechless above her, as, swift upon 
the fatal recognition, she fell dead upon the couch; whatever was to do 
was done with an exquisite grace and beauty which might have made one 
think that for one brief hour the gods of passion and grief and hope had 
come to live again with men. To take but a single further example: could 
panfomime reach a higher level than that attained by Giulia Ravogli—who 


An this instance, at least, was equalled by her sister—when Euridice’s 


hand \was laid upon her shoulder in the happy fields ? Without 
aid of Speech or song, it was plain that the lover had found 
his love again; the ecstasy of reunion was in the face, in the pathetic 
movement with which Euridice laid her averted head at last upon her 
lover’s arm; and as the two turned to go they went with a dignity which 
trod upon the neck of conquered fate. The greatness of the whole concep- 
tion was not less visible in the performance considered vocally. Whether 
or not Pauline Viardot sang this or that number with different expression 
need not be asked; it is enough that Miss Ravogli’s voice, adequate techni- 
cally to the heaviest demands, was as true and noble in expression as her 
acting. The greatest triumph was of course won in the “Che faro,” in 
which the passion of the story reaches its fitting climax. Here was the com- 
plete surrender of despair, hopeless, not knowing that Love stood outside 
the door. 

The Euridice of Sophia Ravogli was not unworthy of her sister. It is 
true that in one scene alone is she called upon for any great display 
of dramatic or vocal power, but she was not found wanting when the 
call came, for she sang the pleading phrases which at last tempt 
Orfeo to forgetfulness of the penalty with admirably restrained 
passion. The part of Love was taken by Mdlle. Otta Brony, who, although 
her voice is scarcely resonant enough for Covent Garden, sang her two solos 
with due effect. Mr. Bevignani may, on the whole, be congratulated on 
the excellence of his band, although it was not impeccable. It was, at 
any rate, much worthier of the work and the artists than the mounting. 
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However, M. Lago has given us “ Orfeo,” which no ofie else has had the 
courage to do; gnd he has given us Giulia Ravogli, for which his sins may 
be forgiven. “pt a 





‘LADY HALLE. 
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-(Mapame Norman Nerupa.) 
a on 


Madame ‘Norman Neruda is, fortunately for her biographers, so familiar 
a figure in English musical life that there is little to be said. of her history 
which is not already well known to her worshippers. But, lest there 
should be any so-unfortunate as to be ignorant of the facts, we may tell | 
briefly the oft-told tale. The lady comes of a Bohemian family which, 
since its foundation at the end of the sevententh century by Jakob Neruda, 
has beén famous as a family of violinists. Wilhelmine—which is the 
Christian name of the lady in whose person the family reputation has been 
concentrated—was born at Briinn, in Moravia, where her father:Josef was 
the cathedral organist. Of her two brothers and two sisters one only, Franz, 
has attained musical distinction, he being a ’cellist of ability. Wilhelmine’ 
was a pupil of Jansa, and made her first public appearance at Vienna i 
1846. Three years later—the intervening time having been passed in tours 
through the principal Continental cities—she appeared in London at’the 
Philharmonic Concert of June 11, playing a concerto of De Beriot. Return- 
ing to the Continent, Mdlle. Neruda travelled to Russia,/where, as also 
later in Paris, she was received everywhere as the greatest virtwosa known 
to the world. , About 1864 she marriéd Ludwig Norman, a Swedish 
musician, whose name she added to her own. In’ 1869 she returned to 
London, and, having repeated her former success at the Philharmonic 
Concerts, was induced to remain for the winter, assuming the~post of 
leader at the Monday Popular Concerts. Since that time English 
musicians have come to look upon Madame Norman Neruda as one of 
themselves, and with justice; for the triumphs of her maturer artistic 
career have been mostly won on the English concert-platform. On July 
26, 1888, she was married to Sir Charles Hallé, a worthy mate for stich an 
artist. It would be as foolish to dwell in detail upon her later successes—- 
whether in England or Australia, whence~she has but recently returned 
with her illustrious husband—as to recount the qualities. which have ‘ 
enabled her to rank as one of the greatest violinists of her time. 
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AN APPEAL. 
—_——@—-—— 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Deak Sir: Will you allow me to appeal through your columns to that 
portion of the public that is ever ready, with open heart and open purse, 
to assist those who, less fortunate than themselves, have fallen wounded in 
the present terrible struggle for existence. A once tolerably we!l-known 
musician has, though no fault of his own, met with a‘ sad accident, which 
entirely incapacitates him from exercising his profession ; moreover, he has 
a wife and five children, the youngest of whom but a few months old, having 
being born while he was yet in the hospital, of which he hae been an in- 
mate for nine months. The consequent expenses have exhausted his 
slender savings, and he, his wife, and children are utterly without means 
of living. Resolute, however, to ‘‘ endure and conquer,” he has formed a 
scheme, seemingly very feasible, by which to support himself and family. 
To carry this out he will need a sum of £20. I know there are many who 
will contribute their mite were it only to have the pleasure of knowing 
that they have done something to save from despair and utter misery seven 
human beings. To such I appeal, offering myself as guarantor of the 
genuineness of the case, and I shall be happy to forward full particulars, 
together with the name and address of the unfortunate artist, to any one 
who will assist him. As I shortly sail for Australia, and my address is 
variable, you will, I know, consent to receive contributions at the office of 
«Tue Musicat WorLp,” 396, Strand, W.C.. 

Believe me, Sir, 
Yours sincerely, E 
G. W. L. Marsnarr-Hatt, 
11, Baron’s-court-road, West Kensington, 
Nov. 8, 1890, 


FOREIGN NOTES. 
paiement 


The committee under the presidency of M. Ambroise Thomas has decided 
that the monument to Bizet shall consist of a lofty pedestal, surmounted by 
a bust of the composer, and surrounded by allegorical figures. The execu- 
tion is to be entrusted to M. Paul Dubois and M. Ch. Garnier. The 
subscription list amounts already to.above 40,000 francs (£1,600), and 
besides this, the managers of the Odéon and of the Thédtre-Lyrique de 
|’Eden have promised to give special performances in aid of the fund, and 
M. Colonne’s last concert, composed entirely of Bizet’s compositions, was 
devoted to the same purpose. The pecuniary success may therefore be 
, regarded as already secured. 
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* * 
* 


“ M, Ch. Malherbe has just issued an analysis of “ Ascanio,” the last 
opera of M: Saint-Saéns, which, according to “Le Ménestrel,” contains 
numerous musical quotations, and particularly a curious table of “ motifs” 
(conducteurs ou rappelés). This may be perfectly justifiable for M. Saint- 
Sains, who avows himself.a great admirer of Wagner ; but how can the 
“ Ménestrel,” which is never weary of ridiculing Wagner’s “ leit-motifs,” 
speak of it with approval ? “s 

The “ Dimitri” of M. Jonciéres, probably his best work, has been revived 
at the Opéra Comique, with Mdmes. Deschamps and Landouzy, MM. 
Gibert, Soulacroix, and Fournets in the principal parts. 

a: ** 

Rubinstein’s new overture, “ Antony and Cleopatra,” was performed for 
the first time at Berlin on the 10th ult. at the concerts conducted by Herr 
Meyder. These concerts, which appear to Zbelafter the style of our own 
“‘ Promenades,” are not much-~regarded’ by the severer critics of Berlin, 
and hence no critical judgment of the work seems as yet to have been pro- 
nounced. i 

*% ; 

A house at Marienbad where Wagner stayed for a short time in July, 
1845, has received the name “ Richard-Wagner Haus,” and the customary 
memorial-tablet has been affixed. “ Sweet are the uses of advertisement ;” 
but this is surely overdoing the memorial-tablet business. 

* % . 
* 


Weber’s opera, “ Oberon,” has been. revived at the Imperial Opera House 
of Berlin with the libretto partly rewritten, especially as regards the 
dialogue portions, and with fresh music.composed for the new and some of 
the old recitative portions by Herr Franz Wiillner, of*Cologne, who has 
turned some that were formerly only speaking-parts into singing-parts, such 
as Prince Babekan, Almansor, Abdallah the pirate, the Emperor Charle- 


» magne, &c. On the whole, the mise-en-scéne is considered superior to the 
. ‘\ 


* * 
Cd 


musical performance. 

The scheme for erecting a second ‘Upora-honse at Berlin is progressing. 
The consent of the authorities for the erection on the proposed site has been 
obtained, and Herr Angelo Neumann, the well-known impresario, has 
agreed to accept the post of manager. It is estimated that a capital of 
three and.a half million of marks (£175,000) will be required, of which 
shares to the value of £150,000 will be offered for public subscription. 

' " 


* * 
* 


With respect to the canzonet for three male voices by Weber, discovered 
a little while ago, and just published by Raabe and Plothow of Berlin, it 
appears that what was found was not a MS. in Weber’s writing, but a 
printed sheet of four folio pages, of which the trio attributed to Weber takes 
, up two pages, the other two being filled by a little song by F. L. Seidelanda 


to the library of the late Franz Commer, and is supposed to have been 
published or printed for publication by the firm of Concha. The attribu- 
tion to Weber rests mainly on internal evidence. 

; ** 

Herr Brahms’ new quintett in G major, for two violins, two violas and 
*cello, was to be performed for the first time by the Rosé quartett party at 
Vienna on the 11th inst.. 

** 

Herr J. Abert, Court-Capellmeister at Stuttgart, produced there on the 
4th inst. a new work, “ A Lyrical Symphony” in D minor. It is in four move- 
ments, entitled “Pleasure and Pain,” “A Joyful Prospect,” “ Evening 





Rest,” and “ Lively Dances.” 


Serenata by C. Méllinger. The printed sheet is believed to have belonged ~ 
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The Organ World. 








NOTES. 
——_@——_—. 

Mons. Auguste Wiegand’s “five hundredth” organ recital, given last 
Saturday at the Albert Hal), attracted but a scanty audience, probably 
because it had not been made known in proper quarters, and because of 
the unusually high prices of admission. We are too accustomed to hear 
organ recitals, and often extremely good ones, in our churches for nothing, 
or for a humble acknowledgment dropped into the supplicatory bag, to 
pay five shillings for a stall in a concert hall, albeit the performer is one of 
eminence. Though small, the audience was an appreciative one, and a 
large majority remained to the end, which, considering that the recital 
lasted nearly two hours, was a good proof of the organist’s ability. The 
programme was interesting, the pieces being admirably varied in character 
and effectively contrasted, and in their rendition Mons. Wiegand again 
showed himself to be a masterly and tasteful performer. It must be 
admitted, however, that his greatest successes were obtained in pieces of 
light character requiring artistic phrasing and expression and delicate 
variation of tonal colour. Thus a “Romance sans Paroles” by Jules 
Grison, a ‘Gavotte in D” by Theodore Ward, and “Songs in the 
Night ” by Walter Spinney were most artistically treated and charmingly 
rendered ; but the excerpt from Bach, without which no organ recital seems 
complete, and which in this instance was the magnificent Toccata and Fuga 
in D minor (No. 4 in Vol. 4, Peters’ Edition), although testifying to the 
performer’s possession of a masterly technique, lacked dignity and grandeur. 
Strangely at variance also with the artistic perception elsewhere manifested 
was the performance of Handel’s “ Harmonious Blacksmith.” Passing over 
the inappropriateness of this pianoforte piece to the genius of the organ, the 
rubatos and rallentandos with which the theme was announced imparted to 
it a sentimental extravagance strangely incongruous’ to its energetic 
character, and converted the performance into a burlesque. Apart from 
these errors of judgment the recital was a most enjoyable one, and advan- 
tageously displayed by legitimate use the many fine qualities of the magni- 
ficent instrument. The other pieces performed wére “Sonata No. 6,” 
Mendelssohn; ‘Benediction Nuptiale,” by Vilbac; ‘ Fanfare,” by 
Lemmens; “ Etude de Concert,” by Alphonse Mailly; “Marche Triom- 
phale,”? by Jules Grison ; Marches Triomphale, “ St. Cecile,’ by M. Wie- 
gand, and the following arrangements by the performer, all of which were 
characterised by great musicianly skill and effective combinations :—“ Fan- 
tasie zur Faust,” Adagio from Beethoven’s “ Fifth Sonata,” and a 
pastoral “ Idylle.”’ 

: #*% 

Messrs. Roosenett, of New ¥ork, have finished their monster organ in 
the Auditorium at Chicago. It contains 109 speaking stops, 7,124 pipes 
and 69 bells, acted upon by five keyboards, including the pedal board. 
The organ, however, is most remarkable for the novel and ingenious 
mechanical arrangements calculated to increase the capabilities of the 
performer to produce, let us hope; artistic effects. The instrument is 
erected in achamber specially designed for the purpose, on the left of the 
stage and immediately in front of the proscenium arch ; it is twenty-five feet 
wide, forty-four deep and, most important of all, thirty-four feet high. The 
keyboards and accessories are placed in the orchestra on the side_nearest 
the organ, about seventeen feet below the floor of the organ chamber. The echo 
organ is placed in the roof over the hall, and is more than 100 feet away 
from the performer, and the stage organ, chiefly intended to assist the 
chorus in operatic and choral performances, can be moved about the stage 
as required while still being played from the orchestra. The “ Cathedral 
Chimes,” which consist of twenty-five pieces of heavy seamless drawn brass 
tubing. of vayious lengths, are placed in the “ fly galleries’ above the 
stage. These tubes, the compass of which is two octaves upwards from 
tenor C, are struck by hammers actuated by pneumatics, which in turn are 
controlled by electric action from the solo organ keyboard. In 
addition to these chimes is a set of carillons composed of 
forty-four steel bars. A peculiarity, and one which should greatly 
add to the expressive power of the organ, is the unusual num- 
ber of swell boxes, of which there are five, and in which all the 
pipes, with the exception of those of the pedal organ and foundation stops, 
are enclosed. The shutters of these boxes are controlled by three balanced 
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pedals placed in the centre at the back of the pedal keys, in addition to 
the ordinary arrangement which opens or closes all the boxes simultane- 
ously. By, these means not only is the power of the crescendo and 
diminuendo greatly augmented, but a peculiar and novel effect can be 
secured by opening one box while another is being gradually closed. 
There are ten couplers, thirteen mechanical accessory stops, nineteen pedal 
movements, and twenty-five adjustable combination pistons. These latter 
form an important and special feature of this complicated instrument. By 
their means any combination of manual and pedal stops, together with their 
corresponding couplers, may be set by drawing out the stops required to 
actin combination and then pulling out one of the pistons. Whenever 
this piston is pushed in the selected combination will speak, the stop knobs 
at the same time being thrown out, and capable of after individual manipula- 
tion by hand. By simply locking a pedal down the full organ is instantly 
brought on, and as this does not interfere with the existing registering the 
most startling sforzandos can be obtained. Great care seems to have been 
bestowed on the arrangements of the stopknobs, the reeds are placed 
nearest the manuals, the couplers over the fourth manual, and the com- 
bination pistons are situated over the manual they are intended to affect. 
It is evident that this organ is most advanced in its construction, and 
offers peculiar opportunities for more impressive and, it must also be 
admitted, sensational effects. It is satisfactory, therefore, to know that 
such an accomplished organist and artistic musician as Mr. Clarence Eddy 
lives in Chicago. 
+ * 


The new organ recently erected by Messrs. Brindley and Forster in 
Christ Church, Sutton, is probably the finest instrument in Surrey outside 
the metropolis. It has forty-two speaking stops and four manuals, and is 
constructed on modern and most approved principles. The wind pressure 
is three inches for the choir stops, four for the other flue work, and seven 
for the reeds, except the eight-feet tuba on the solo organ, which is pro- 
vided with a ten-inch pressure. All the stops, of the tone of which report 
speaks very highly, have been voiced by either Mr. Brindley or Mr. 
Forster, and several important details bear witness to the inventive skill 
and experienced judgment of these gentlemen. One especial feature is the 
placing of the manuals on the other side of the chancel, about thirty feet 
from where the organ stands, the many advantages accruing from which 
arrangement are too obvious to need mention. Another highly commend- 
able improvement is the introduction of five interchangeable pistons, which 
permit of various combinations of stops being made and brought into action 
at the discretion of the performer. These, in common with the whole 
action, are fitted with Messrs. Brindley and Forster’s well-known tubular 
pneumatic connections, and the wind is supplied by a gas-engine. The 
opening recital was given by Dr. Garrett, whose programme included 
Mendelssohn’s Second Sonata, a Fantasia by Bach, Fugue in D minor by 
S. Wesley, and an adagio religioso by Reinecke, the last named piece most 
effectively displaying the fine quality of the swell and solo stops. 








HOPE FOR LIVERPOOL, 
—————e 


TO THF EDITOR OF “ THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Dear Sir: Liverpool has an unenviable reputation for want of musical 
taste ; but hopeful signs are not lacking that a better state of affairs may 
shortly be expected. That a programme such as that enclosed should be 
attentively followed by a large audience is undoubtedly a healthy sign of 
a great improvement upon the musical conditions of a few years ago. Still 
more hopeful is the existence in our midst of an orchestra of such excel- 
lence, consisting for the most part of amateurs, but containing a fair 
sprinkling of professionals, and capable of coping successfully with music 
of such calibre. The performance last Friday was admirable, and the 
excellent qualities of the band were fully demonstrated in the fine render- 
ing of the “ Kaisermarsch.” This orchestra, in conjunction with the Phil- 
harmonic Chorus, will bring to a hearing early next month a cantata, 
“ Sigurd,” by our clever young townsman, Charles Braun, who shows 
promise of becoming something more than a local celebrity. 


Yours faithfully, J. D. Jonnston, 
Sandown Park, Wavertree, Liverpool, Nov. 10, 1890. 
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*“SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW.” 
a ene 
Lonpon, Wepnespay, 12TH Novemper, 1890. 


My Dear Mr. Frietpmovust.— 


I feel that I owe you an apology. I am going to praise some- 
thing again. Last week I had at least the distinction of disagree- 
ing with almost all our London critics; this week I “bless them 
all, every one,” like Tiny Tim. Only, if I had differed from them 
in blaming what they praised, and agreed in attacking what they 
“slated,” it would not have mattered so much; abuse is always 
more spicy and amusing reading than the heartiest of praise— 
unless one is oneself the object of it. It is very difficult to be 
goodnatured wittily. 

So it is with regret that I find myself compelled to find much 
merit and little, very little, fault in Mr. Carton’s new comedy, 
“ Sunlight and Shadow,” and the acting thereof. Indeed, I can 
pack the demerits—as they appear to me—into a very brief para- 
graph, and then be enthusiastic at length. 

The play is not an epoch-making one ; it may be said tosuffer from 
lack of ambition—and yet how easily and truthfully may this be in- 
verted, and the author praised for his modesty! We can judge 
only by results; and I am certainly inclined to applaud Mr. Carton 
for having given us a very charming comedy—of, let us admit, an 
unassuming kind—rather than a play ona larger scale, which might 
well have missed the distinction, the humanity, the pleasant grace 
of “ Sunlight and Shadow.” 

No; with the best will in the world I cannot quarrel with Mr. 
Carton for his modesty. Let me say, then, that the first and last 
fault I have to find is the exceeding age of his plot: that 
first wife, “resurrected ”’ at the most inconvenient moment, is 
really trop connue. See “The Squire,” see the modern drama 
passim. And if you must use this particular story, oh dramatist, 
I much prefer the bolder version to be found in “ Jane Eyre,” 
where the straining of coincidence is avoided by the unhappy 
man’s knowledge that his life is not free from its terrible burden. 

Enough. Now let me say that this story of a country doctor, 
his daughters and their lovers—already I have told you every 
bit of its plot!—is as pretty a pastoral as the stage has 
known for years. It is so true, so carefully observed, 
so sympathetic: it would all make M. Zola so angry, and yet 
he could find so little in its facts—its “ documents,” to use his own 
jargon—to be altogether denied. Perhaps it is even too gentle, too 
placid; yet the author has by no means shirked the shadows of 
life—he sees them, though he wisely gives us all he may of sun- 
light. That cripple’s story is surely not an over-cheerful one; and 
there are possibilities enough of misery for a very worthy young 
fellow in the nature of the selfish girl he is to marry—the most 
original and vivid study in the play. This one character of Maud 
Latimer I take fully to prove Mr. Carton’s value as a dramatist. 
And its acting—but let me say a word about the comedy-writing 
of the play before I come to the acting. 

It has two great merits, this comedy—that it comes from a 
humorist and that it comes from an actor. As it comes from a 
humorist, it is born naturally of the characters of the people— 
there is actually no comic incident, with the exception of a brief 
misunderstanding in the second act; it is only the way in which 
these personages take things, their point of view and their tempers, 





which make the fun of the piece. So that “ Sunlight and Shadow” 
is like real life: which is a compliment to both. 

And, as it comes from an actor, who has lived his hour upon the 
stage, the fun is not merely that of bare words. These people do 
not live in empty space and say things: they move, they have 
furniture round them, they are hungry at dinner time and 
susceptible to changes of weather. Moreover, the weary, saddened 
lover dislikes chops. 

All this is good, very good; and besides this there are wit, 
fancy, sentiment in the dialogue—together with a few foolish puns 
which make no one laugh, but cause judicious grief. A much less 
brilliant man than Mr. Carton can make quips upon “ Angles,” 
“candied” (proh pudor!) and the various meanings of the verb 
“ to give.” 

Now for the acting: of which one of the great merits is 
geographic, and another is only to be distinguished by the London 
playgoer. The piece is, to begin with, exquisitely played: but 
where is it played, and by whom? Make a note, my dear Sir, of 
the answers to these questions, when found. 

Not at the Garrick, the Lyceum, the Haymarket, the Court, or 
the Criterion, is “Sunlight and Shadow” acted; it has been pro- 
duced by what is yet a new managemant, which has not found it 
necessary to strengthen its company by the engagement of “stars” 
—though it has certainly added two of the very finest of our 
younger actresses to its ranks. We may fairly describe the “cast” 
of Mr. Carton’s play as an ordinary London company of the first 
class ; and look at the result! 

That you may look at it with more instructed eyes, let me take 
you across the Channel to see—in imagination, which is much the 
best way—this very play acted by what is held to be the finest 
company in the world. I will show you the “ cast” of “ Sunlight 
and Shadow ” at the Théatre Francais, as it would be—I will not 
absolutely say to-day, as I have not been to Paris quite lately: 
but precisely as it would have been a few years ago, when the 
House of Molitre was, very certainly, not weaker than it is now. 
Le voila :— 


WOR NIU oss cauadasaseseseedscaceencenesave MM. = Thiron. 
GIG ox cass cscicteszicesadesteesvessse Frédéric Febvre. 
PAOUBA DR OUNE 555.555 50ctcesegvecescnatesseesvess Coquelin ainé. 
ET NON isons 03 ctehspces dosent eases Prudhon. 
Hootheh .....60000000 siswiaAteioapee devivanan eee Truffier. 

TOO ss isc oceansescaccen sos eemiveesenndlawes Mdmes. Croizette. 

Riss fics cen Seis eee Reichemberg. 
DRE TOMS i stisars caveman ices ‘Provost-Ponsin. 


Do you mean to tell me that this company would have played 
the piece as well as it is now played by Mr. Alexander’s present 
troupe? You do not, Sir; or if you do you are wrong! It would 
have been acted with equal, perhaps with greater vigour, with high 
intelligence, and with far less originality. The “ business,” the 
action of the stage—in which lies half the humanity of a play— 
would have been infinitely less imaginative, more conventional. 
And for the individual actors—look here : 

Place auz dames! Byway of not giving Miss Marion Terry a 
victory altogether too easy, I will assume that Madame Croizette 
refused the part—which indeed is little suited to her—and that it 
was played by the charming Emilie Broisat. A sweet performance, 
I admit; as womanly, as winning, as unconventional as Miss 
Terry’s—but lacking her strength, her depth of tenderness, her 
command of the stage. The first game to England, decidedly. 

And where is Reichemberg, with her well-tried ingenuosity, 
beside Miss Maud Millett? Literally nowhere. You know her 
every movement before the curtain rises: and not one of Miss 
Millett’s. This young lady has certainly, to my thinking, the one 
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great chance of the piece; there is nothing else in it so freshly 
observed, so far removed from a stage-type, with such outbursts of 
inconsistent human nature; and she does justice, and more than 
justice, to her author. It is a performance not to be forgotten. 

The part of Janet Felton is one which a French actress would 
render exceedingly well. Iam bound to admit that I don’t quite 
recollect to whom in the Francais company it would be allotted, 
and have put down a name almost at random; but it would 
certainly have been played to perfection in the Rue Richelieu. 
Yet not a bit better than Miss Ada Neilson plays it. Perfectly 
made up, she gives a tone of absolute nature to the one risky part 
in the piece. 

As for Thiron—he would have been very perky as that doctor, 
youknow. Absolument magistral, I daresay—but much too con- 
vinced of his magistrality. No: having seen Mr. Nutcombe 
Gould’s natural and humorous performance, I must confess that 
I am altogether disappointed with M. Thiron as Dr. Latimer. 

Mr. Yorke Stephens seemed to me to be quite the right man for 
Mark Denzil, earnest and sympathetic; but I admit that the force 
and weight of such an actor as M. Febvre would be invaluable in 
a part of this calibre. There are many, too, who hold that M. 
Coquelin is the greatest living actor; but, without arguing that 
point, without denying that his genius and immense knowledge 
of his art give him advantages over any young actor, I must hold 
that Mr. George Alexander is George Addis, the crippled choir- 
master, as Coquelin is not and could not be. The refined face, 
drawn with pain; the clear, musical voice, touched with a certain 
weariness ; the youth that has youth’s enthusiasm but not its 
vigour; these are there, and they could not be bettered, nor could 
any other qualities replace them. 

Truffier would have been a capital little gardener, but so is Mr. 
George Holles; but where Mr. Webster is “natural, simple, 
affecting ” M. Prudhon would —— 

No! I am charitable. I drawa veil over the horrors of that 
French young man! 

Your patriotic 
Mus 1n URBeE. 





THE DRAMATISTS. 


—_—_— 
“ LV.—Mo.iere. 


It is a comfort to leave. behind the artificial masterpieces of Racine and 
Corneille, and come to Moliére. He was unquestionably the great man of 
his time; so said his contemporaries, so say later French critics, and for 
once the readers of other lands agree with them. Louis XIV. once asked 
Boileau who stood first among the lights of literature that shone under his 
august protection: “Sire, c’est Molitre,” was the simple and sufficient 
answer. 

That Frenchmen have done their hero wrong by comparing him to 
Shakespesre—that Voltaire ignored Aristophanes when he called Molidre 
“the father of genuine comedy ”—these things were no fault of Moliére’s, 
nor is there (in spite of M. Coquelin) any need to do more than barely 
mention them. 

His great characteristic, especially when we compare him with the 
tragedians of his day, is after all only that which is the surest and most 
frequent sign of original genius: an immense and masculine vigour. “ Le 
Tartuffe”” has all the force and directness of one of Handel’s thundering 
choruses ; and the laughter of this melancholy, caustic comedian was as 
hearty as any of Rabelais or of Aristophanes. Such laughter as this from 
an intense and sorely-tried nature proves at once its health and its 
strength: even, in this case, it may be held to show its original bias. 
Foreign critics are surely right in holding that Molitre was greatest in 


sheer comedy, in fun not charged with too much serious purpose: though 





the French—always eager to take themselves seriously, and in- mortal 

fear of being thought too witty—endeavour to sink Moliére the comedian 

in Molire the philosopher, and set up his dull “ Misanthrope” as a sort of 
society-Hamlet. 

Nevertheless, if we take not“ Le Misanthrope,’ but the more widely-famed 
“ Tartuffe ” as the representative of its author’s serious work, we shall find 
it hard to overpraise. Here is the strongest and most remorseless satire, 
and yet the characters are human beings, not mere types of the vices and 
frailties they represent ; and, with all its moral purpose, the story is not 
forgotten in the moral—it is a magnificent stage-play, interesting and 
amusing, as full of “effects” for the actor as of trenchant couplets for the 
enemy of hypocrites. The characters are of course much more broadly 
and simply painted, with a much largee acceptance of stage-con- 
ventionalities, than those of Shakespeare; Tartuffe, Dorine, Cléante, 
have not the subtleties, the changeful human minds of the King in “ Ham- 
let,” of Beatrice, or of Kent. Yet the chief figures in this comedy are 
human, and the first among them has moments of magnificent virility : his 
demeanour at the two crucial moments of the play—when he is exposed in 
the third act and in the fourth—is rightly held to rank among the great 
achievements of the drama. The Napoleonic force and swiftness of the 
reply— 

C’est 4 vous d’en sortir, vous qui parlez en maitre !— 
with which he crushes the unhappy Orgon, remain in our minds with 
Becky Sharp’s admiration of the victorious Rawdon. 

Moliére took his business as a moral satirist seriously, and attacked in 
turn the hypocrites and humbugs of the Church, the Court, and of medicine. 
Yet he was often an essentially immoral writer; in spite of his “ Don 
Juan,” he seems to have rejoiced in making the most contemptible aristo- 
cratic tricksters triumphant over plain, honest people: as with our Restora- 
tion dramatists, so in some of Molidre’s most famous work, we find the 
husband the mere laughing-stock, the heartless lover victorious and 
glorified. And yet Moliére was that husband ! 

Of the surface immorality of his broader fun there is no need to speak ; 
it was so long after that Augustan age that people found out that laughter 
and decency could go together—and Moliére was in this way no worse than 
his contemporaries, and much better than many of his successors. One 
cannot help noting that his plays had to be more highly seasoned to suit 
the English market of their day ! 

One would have thought there was honest fun enough in Moliére as he 
stood. After more than two centuries, the best of it is still as fresh as 
ever—it is difficult to believe that an audience of the days of Louis XIV. 
laughed more at the “ Précieuses Ridicules,” even with Moliére as 
Mascarille, than we ourselves laugh when Coquelin puts on the habit of 
the false Marquis. There is no need to describe, to analyse Moliére’s 
farces ; they are unrivalled and immortal—on the stage as well as in the 
closet. 

This stage-success they doubtless owe to the fact that, like Shakespeare, 
Moliére was an actor—and, unlike Shakespeare, one of the most brilliant 
and famous that ever lived. In comedy he had no rivals; in serious parts 
he was only moderately good, but he seems to have had in the highest 
degree the capacity of teaching others to act even those parts which he 
could not act himself. 

It is sufficiently well known that Moliére was the king (and the cham- 
pion) of the plagiarists of all time. Jl prenait son bien ow il le trouvait ; 
and the world was certainly the richer for the theft. 

Jean Baptiste Poquelin was born in Paris in 1622, and died there in 1673. 
He was of bourgeois parentage, but studied at the University of Orleans, 
and began life as an advocate—to go on, after the briefest experience of the 
law as a strolling player: taking the name of Moliére out of consideration 
for his parents. After a dozen years of hardship—managing a country 
company, writing plays of no great merit, gaining some fame as a provincial 
comedian—he succeeded in coming to Paris to play before the King. This 
was fifteen years before his death; during the greater part of these last 
years he was famous and successful, if not happy. In 1662 he married 
Armannde Béjart, an actress much younger than himself; and in many 
comedies he has grimly turned to account the tortures of jealousy which 
this lady’s conduct caused him to experience. 

His satires and his successes no doubt also gained him many enemies 
and many troubles; and when in 1673 he died—he was struck with a mortal 
illness while acting his own “ Malade Imaginaire ”’—the priests refused to 
attend his deathbed, and it was only at the King’s express order that 
he was buried with due religious rites. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
> 

“ Called Back” at the Haymarket seems likely to meet with all its old 
success—rather unexpectedly, for the dramatisation of a popular novel seldom 
keeps the stage after the novel is forgotten. But in this case the adaptor 
has certainly done his work remarkably well. Tom Taylor and Andrew 
Halliday were old hands at the difficult task of turning a famous story into 
a play ; but it was seldom indeed that they succeeded so well as the less- 
experienced Mr. Comyns Carr. The exposition would bear shortening, 
perhaps,—the first act plays about three-quarters of an hour—but after- 
wards the action is very swift and dramatic. Only one singular mistake, 
in the second act, should be remedied: Gilbert Vaughan’s insane attempt 
to ruin his own plan of tracking the murderer by telling the first Revolu- 
tionist he meets all about his reason for joining their society. This is so easily 
avoided ; Ceneri would be almost certain to recognise Gilbert at once, and 
a chance word about the past blindness—from Gilbert himself, or Kenyon, 
or Mary—would quite sufficiently put him on the track of the truth. 


x 


The Haymarket performance of “Called Back” much more than holds 
its own with that at the Prince of Wales’s six years ago. Mr. Tree and 
Mr. Fernandez play their old parts, but better: Ceneri’s death scene is 
now a remarkably strong bit of melodramatic acting, and Macari, while no 
whit less subtle than before, is more certain, more vivid, stronger. Mr. 
Kyrle Bellew was but an effeminate Gilbert Vaughan; the character 
gains much in the hands of Mr. Fred Terry—a little Irvingish, but manly 
and excellent. Mr. Charles Hudson—admirably fitted with a part—Mr. Fred 
Kerr, Miss Horlock, are all good ; and Mr. Webster Lawson—a beginner, we 
believe—shows high promise as the boy Anthony. Miss Julia Neilson’s 
Pauline is certainly the best thing she has,yet done—the most quiet, firm, 
and sympathetic ; but it is a pity that she indicates both sanity and insanity 
by looking away from the person she is speaking to. 

** 

On the night of our visit the part of Bolski was played at the shortest 
notice by a mature débutant said to be not unconnected with the author- 
ship of the drama. It was very well played, too. 

# % 
* 

A wild young thing in farces is the “Two Recruits,” produced last 
Saturday evening at Toole’s theatre. Herein a youth of eighteen or so 
marries a woman of say sixty-five, and lives happily ever after ; and he is 
the heir to an estate of twenty thousand pounds, which is not to be his 
until he marries with the consent of his guardian—or of that guardian’s 
mother. In the making of plays much more depends upon the treatment 
of the subject than upon the subject itself; but hardly any treatment 
could have rendered the subject of “Two Reeruits” pleasant. or even 
endurable. As a fact the writing is for the most part crude enough; yet 
many touches of real humour remind us that the author is a comedian of 
distinction—Mr. Frank Wyatt, at present of the Savoy. Mr. Wyatt will 
do better next time ; this time he has not given any chance of great dis- 
tinction to the company of Miss Melnotte’s theatre—a company. not of 
overwhelming strength, but quite capable of making an effect in a really 
good play. 

* # 

Let us add that “Two Recruits’’ was received with wild and apparently 
unmitigated enthusiasm. 

*% 
* 

At the St. James’s Theatre on Monday night a more than half-empty 
house—there were nineteen people in the dress-circle—an unknown and 
only tolerable company, and a play by no means famous. Withal,an evening 
of thorough enjoyment. M. Dumas /ils poses as a philosopher, and devotes 
his plays to the resolution of the problems of life; nevertheless one fails to 
detect in “L’Amides Femmes,” and in “ L’Etrangére,” and in half a dosen of 
his other plays, any relation whatever to real life. This world of his, 
occupied exclusively with love-making of which nine-tenths is illicit, is as 
unreal, if not as fantastic; as that of Mr. Gilbert’s operas of “ Patience ” 
and the “ Pinafore.” Perhaps among the disreputable people who were 
the associates of the respectable M. Dumas’ boyhood conversation con- 
sisted almost exclusively of scandal; but the talk of the demi-monde is a 


different matter from the life of the world. 


* * 
* 


 L’Ami des: Femmes,” then, never existed, never could exist ; but his 
adventures; told with M. Dumas’ incomparable wit and finished style, 
make a delightful entertainment for the intelligent playgoer who happens 





not to be a young lady of fifteen. The acting of the present company at 
the St. James’s is very much what one would expect: always conventional, 
never for a moment novel or remarkable, but also always intelligent. 
There are very few theatres in London at this moment better worth a visit 
than the St. James’s. 

#,# 

Mr. Edwin Drew gave a recital at Exeter Hall on Monday evening. As 
it chances we have never—the editorial “we ” is specially absurd in this 
case, but the special “ we’’ qui vous parle has never visited Exeter Hall ; 
and nothing but the fog, the Lord Mayor’s Show and the Prince of Wales’s 
crowd, and the necessity of being at the Haymarket and the St. James’s 
Theatres on the same evening, could have kept us from sitting under Mr. 
Drew on this occasion. But the Fates,as will have been seen, were at 
least four too many for us. 

* * 
*& 
_On Saturday “‘ May and December ”’ at the Comedy ; on Monday “ The 
Pharisee” at the Shaftesbury, on Tuesday “ Antony and Cleopatra” at 


the Princess’s. The dramatic critic is a busy man ! 
* * 


Mr. Herbert Waring represents “‘The Pharisee” of Mrs. Lancaster. 
Wallis and Mr. Watson’s play, and Miss Wallis herself the woman phari- 
saically condemned. Messrs. Waller and Marius and Misses Sophie Larkin 
and Marion Lea also figure in the strong cast of what is reported to be a 
very powerful drama. 

** 

It is difficult to speak of Mr. Willard’s début in New York without using 
a word impossible to any literary person of decent bringing-up: which that 
word is cablegram. ‘“ From information we have received,” however, we 
are able to say that “The Middleman ” and its leading actor were made 
enthusiastically welcome at Mr. Palmer’s famous theatre.on Monday 


evening. 
** 

When “General” Booth modestly asked for £100,000, he probably 
expected least of all an answer from the stage. Scoffers call his methods 
theatrical; but the theatre has hitherto acknowledged no kinship to the 
Salvation Army. Yet now, when bishops have given Mr. Booth their 
blessing and little else, an actor writes from the Garrick Club to offer his 
thousand pounds, if ninety-nine other men will but come forward with 
theirs. There is no living actor better liked by the public and “ the pro- 
fession”’ than Mr. Bancroft; and his generosity, though it may gladden 
many, will surprise none. 








CHARLES VERLAT, 
iat ichiia eatin ? 


We have to record the death of Charles Verlat, the president of the 
Antwerp Academy, a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour and the Order of 
Leopold, and the painter of the very successful Panorama of the Battle of 
Waterloo. Verlat entered upon his duties at the Antwerp school at an 
interesting but critical time in the growth of modern Flemish art. In the 
first place, this growth sprang from two very different fields; in the 
second, the growth itself was too hasty to be strong. In 1852 Henri Leys, 
the creator of the world-wide reputation of the Antwerp studios, went on a 
tour through Germany. The picturesque towns and cities through which 
he passed recalled the days of Luther and Erasmus; and on his return to 
his own country he not only brought with him a fine appreciation of the 
minute yet severe work of Cronach, but united the severity of the 
Saxon master with the rich colouring of Breughel the Elder, the 
contemporary of P. P. Rubens. Critics hailed this revival with enthu- 
siasm. They saw in it an influence strong enough to check the 
sickly sentimentality which had enervated the art of their country 
since the Revolution of 1830. In the meantime, however, Courbet, 
in 1851, had exhibited his realistic masterpiece, “The Stone Breakers,” 
in which he returns to the sentiment of the schools of Velasquez, 
Franz Hals, and the minor Dutch painters, and by the striking merits of 
which he soon found. himself at the head of a great movement for the “ re- 
generation of European art.’ But we have since seen what grotesqueness 
this movement has led to in every exhibition into which impressionism is 
admitted. Verlat was one of the first to follow the new school. The 
power and the originality of his talent decided the fate of his students. 
Believing in his‘own method of work, he taught a theory diametrically 
opposite to the traditions left by Leys, and his pupils were only too willi ng 
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to follow so dashing a leader and to imitate the style of their master. 
In afew years the school on the bank of the Scheldt began to be recognised 
by its “ chic ” colouring, its dexterous brushwork, its negligence in draw- 
ing; and Brussels, under Gallait, Portaels, and Stallaert, became 
the centre of art teaching in Belgium, much to the chagrin of the 
cognoscenti of Antwerp. Charles Verlat was born at this town 
in 1824. In 1855 he was awarded a second class medal at the Inter- 
national Exhibition, Paris; in 1868 he received the Legion of Honour ; in 
1878 a first class medal. He exhibited in London in 1855 at the French 
Gallery, and sent three fine pictures to our International Exhibition of 
1862—* Quarrelling for Booty,” “Cry Wolf!”, and “ Bad Neighbours.” 
The Panorama of the Battle of Waterloo was finished in 1881, at which 
time a company was formed in Brussels for the purpose of exhibiting this 
and two other panoramas—“ Cairo and the Banks of the Nile,’ by Emile 
Wauters, and the “ Battle of Freschwiller,” by Alfred Cluysenaar. We 
believe that Charles Verlat will be remembered as an admirable painter 
of sheep and cattle. Asa painter of sheep he avoids equally the drawing- 
room prettiness of Verboeckhoven and the carefully-finished realism of 
Paul Potter, and gives us coarse and dirty wool and weather-beaten land- 
scapes. Asa delineator of cattle he ranks with Alfred Verwee, but his 
art will scarcely compare with the daylight and sunny art of De Hass and 
Robbé. S8-Se. 











THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
——— 


Srconp Notice. 


It were a pity did the new art centre, Glasgow, remain unrepresented, 
to prevent which catastrophe Mr. Guthrie sends two canvases, one of the 
which, “ Primevére”’ (No. 95), is distinctly clever, but its beauty is limited, 
very. From Glasgow to Chelsea is a far cry, and great is the difference 
between the sentiment which prompted Mr. Guthrie to his painting and 
that which set Mr. Sibley at work to illustrate in a glow of orange, 
crimson, and purple the lines of Wordsworth :— 


“Tis past, the visionary splendour fades, 
And night approaches with her shades.” 


A forcible record, an impression from the mind of an outdoor worker, ex- 
pressed in neither the vivid breath of an impressionist pure and simple nor 
with the extremest delicacy of the professed poet painter, but just a notion 
of a sunset, and a luminous sunset at the least. Passing by Mr. Blanche’s 
little girl again—this time reading, which we would fain call a “note ’’ in 
blue and orange were we certain as to the true dimensions of a “ note,” 
for this is life-size—we come to astudy of “ Wallfiowers’ in a large blue 
basin (No. 128). A nice study of colour, but an awkward piece of work to 
frame, and awkward te hang when framed ; next to which we find Mr. Wil- 
son Steer’s lady in “The Sprigged Frock,” excellent in technique, but un- 
fortunate -in colour, which lacks any pretension to beauty—no, the 
green of the sprigged frock is not pretty, and the drab sofa and 
auburn hair, clever as they are in their selection for contrast, do 
not make a thing of beauty. On this end wall, too, hangs Mr. Tuke’s 
“ Leander ” (No. 182), a fine work speaking of light and bright sea air in 
every part. Its composition of a single figure, in joyous contrast with the 
pearly sky and sea, has been already likened to a “study from the 
nude,” but this is no reproach. Men do not swim through four miles of 
racing current in their boots, not in sandals even; and are we not told also 
how Leander “escaped from the vigilance of his family,” and not all the 
need of grouping could justify the introduction of a wrathful father or a 
gaping crowd from Abydos. And if there is no composition in this single 
figure then is there some unknown quantity which well replaces it. In every 
way does the picture deserve the place of honour which it fills. The 
next work, “ Butterflycups,” by Miss Ada Holland, is a little sombre, 
but serves to show by its decorative value, just what is 
wanting in the better executed “Wallflowers” of which we 
have made mention. Our interest in this West Room dies out 


with the notice of a clever sketch at “ Aldeburgh Fair” (No. 145) by Mr. 
J. E. Christie, in which the light which runs across the middle of the 
picture horizontally is cleverly recorded, and a large “ Autumn Leaves” 
picture by Mr. Hacker (No. 156). There is in this last-named some decidedly 
nice colour, but there is also a large figure which, being unlovely and rigid 
even as marble, tends greatly to lower the value of the work. In the East 
Gallery we find a clever sunlight study in “Les Haricots’’ (No. 178), by 





Mr. W. T. Warrener, in which the figure of the aged woman who sits 
against the sun-illumined wall is made a vehicle for naturalistic theories 
in light and colour of a pronounced but truthful kind. It. is a 
great thing to possess an idea, and therefore is Mr. Raffaélli to 
be congratulated, for there is a distinct idea in “Les Derniéres 
Journées des Vieux”? (No. 182). Perhaps the work contains more fact 
than beauty, but it is not wanting in attraction, and would gain, 
we feel sure, with closer acquaintance. The next noticeable canvas also 
comes from Paris, from the studio of Miss Anna Bilinska, whose work is 
not unknown at this same gallery. La“ Jeune Fille a la Fenétre,’’ No. 185, 
presents just an episode sufficient to carry Miss Bilinska’s method fairly 
well. But the chief attraction in the room is Mr. Charles Shannon’s 
“« Marigolds,”’ No. 207, which, when deciphered, cannot but please. It is 
the deciphering that is unpleasant to the mass, and many a scornful art 
student of sixteen and South Kensington will mock at this iris-tinted song of 
female forms and marigolds “ with the green world they live in.” It would 
be easier, no doubt, to find the fact in Mr. Shannon’s pictures were his eye 
less sensitive to colour and his painting more academic, but it 
would make them in no wise more beautiful, and Mr. Shannon 
paints for beauty’s sake. Facts there are, however, in Mr. J. 
Swan’s studies, which are four in number, and which hang close by. 
These are clever tiger sketches and will explain themselves, just as Mrs. 
Jopling’s “ Mabel” (No. 223) does also. This latter is a clever study of a 
head in nineteenth century hat and veil, owing some of its interest to the 
face beneath and some to the capability of the painter. In the fourth room, 
hidden well away behind a pillar or some such obstacle, is a little “Sun- 
set’ poem, for it cannot be said to be a truth of every day. It is a slight 
thing, but not without value, and is just worth the hunting out. Mr. 
Margetson’s “Mermaid” in the fifth room and Mr. William Thom- 
son’s “ Dreamy Springtime ” (No. 370) share the honours with some clever 
sketches, or artist’s notes rather, by Theophile de Bock, well worth the 
looking at in a studio, but never intended for a gallery of pictures. 











CHARITY CONCERTS versus THE PROFESSION. 
———— 
The following interesting little article appears in the November number 
of * The Overture” :— 
The universal cry is that concerts are “ paying” less and less, and that 
singers’ and instrumentalists’ fees are dwindling slowly but only too 


surely. 
Though there are many causes which contribute towards this lament- 


able fact, amongst=which a largely answerabletone may be found in the 


_great number of excellent young artists turned loose upon the world every 


month, nevertheless it is quite certain that it behoves all musicians who 
at all seriously have at heart the welfare of their profession—and of them- 
selves—to open their eyes to an evil which is steadily increasing, though it 
already has reached proportions so alarming as to make its paralyzing in- 
fluence only too well felt on all genuine concert enterprises. Only recently 
a case was observed, in which a series of excellent concerts is being 
evidently undermined through being underbid in admission-price |by what 
practically is a series of charity concerts. 

Artists fancy they are doing “,good work ” by giving their services in 
these cases ; apparently they do not yet perceive what an evil thing they 
are doing to their profession, to their brethren, to themselves, and even in 
the end to Art itself! 

Let every artist, therefore, make it an inflexible rule never to “give” 
his services, excepting really for the benefit of a brother artist. 
There are plenty of sufficiently capable amateurs who can supply 
the charity-concert platforms. Then, if the public desires to 
hear the professionally educated, it will be compelled to patronize the 
bond, fide concert, instead of, as at present, paying for very mixed fare at what 
may aptly be described as a charity-disorganisation-féte ; which latter con- 
trivance, put intoplain words, just means: that the poor, struggling musical 
artist has his slender purse mulcted for, only too often, quite an unworthy 
object ; that the public are enabled to hear performances at far lower than 
fair prices ; and that two or three nonentities have their names for a time 
brought forward as shining benefactors of mankind ! 

Shall this state of things continue, or will musicians for once use their 
heads instead of their voices, fingers, and hearts ? 

ek ti Topas A. MarrHay. 
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CONCERTS. 
/ —_—_¢—_—_ 
/ Senor Albeniz inauguarted a short series of orchestral concerts in St. 
James’s Hall on the evening of the 7th inst., when a large audience 
assembled to hear the popular Spanish pianist, who was assisted by a very 
efficient orchestra under the direction of Sefior Tomas Breton. As this 
latter gentleman then made his first appearance in England it will be 
courteous to consider him first. He made appeal to the favour of the 
amateur both as composer and conductor. We are bound to confess that, 
so far, we prefer him in the latter capacity. Beyond question he is 
a really fine conductor, worthy of comparison with the best. The 
performance of Chapi’s “ Moorish Fantasie,” a highly-coloured but mere- 
tricious composition, of the accompaniments to Mozart’s Concerto in D, 
Schumann’s in A minor, and his own Serenade, and prelude to the opera 
«Guzman el Bueno” were admirable. As a composer he has probably not 
yet given us his best, for the Symphony in E flat, which was included in 
the programme, is nothing more than a clever reminiscence of the 
* Eroica.” The work is, we understand, to be considered as a degree exercise, 
avowedly written after a classical model; but Seior Breton would have 
been wiser to have stated this in the programme. That he is 
a good musician is evident, and we shall therefore await the performance 
at the next concert of works which may show him in a more favourable 
light. Sefior Albeniz was content with a modest share in the concert. He 
played the Mozart concerto delightfully, and should be thanked for setting 
before us so charming a work, which, especially when interpreted so well, 
is a very pleasant relief. In Liszt’s “ Rhapsodie Hongroise,’’ and, in a 
lesser degree, in the Schumann concerto, the best qualities of his style and 
technique were equally well displayed: and the three small pieces from his 


pen were given with charming finish and delicacy. 
* 


Y The most striking, if not the most wholly artistic feature of Monday’s 


Popular Concert was the performance by Mr. Paderewski of Schumann’s 
Carnaval, in which the best and worst features of his style were brought 
into prominent contrast. The “ Coquette,” the “ Reconnaissance,” and the 
« Pantalon ”’ were, for example, delightfully played, with the fullest appre- 
ciation of their sentiment ; but in other pieces the pianist displayed that love 
of sensational effects and that utter disregard for the plainly-indicated inten- 
tions of the composer which have so often made us ask ourselves seriously 
whether Mr. Paderewski is a great artist or only a great pianist. On the 
answer to this important question a great deal rests, and Mr. Paderewski 
may be earnestly counselled to reflect before he decides finally to abandon 
his pretensions to the higher title. The rest of the programme included 
Dvérak’s Quartet in E flat, Op. 51, and Rubinstein’s delightful Trio in B 
flat, both of which were admirably given. The vocalist was Mr. Arthur 
Oswald, who sang Carrissimi’s “ Vittoria ” and a new song by Mr. Frederick 
Cliffe, “ A Silent Voice,” Mr. Cliffe himself accompanying. 
% 

The presence of Mr. Paderewski at last Saturday’s Popular Concert again 
caused every seat in the hall to be filled. His choice of solos by Chopin 
was evidently after his own heart, and the wonderful young Pole was in 
one of his most inspired moods, so that all former lessons, theoretical and 
practical, on “How to play Chopin” sank into nothingness beside the 
vividness and convincing earnestness of this one; but it was a lesson that 
even the most skilful might well despair of ever profiting by, for it is 
difficult to imagine another individuality so perfectly attuned to the ever- 
varying moods of the music, even if the pre-Raphaelite perfection of detail 
could be successfully imitated. Everyone seemed to realise that this 
performance was no ordinary one even in these days, when the supply of 
good things is so common, and there was in the outburst of applause that 
greeted its close the rare and unmistakable ring of real and self-forgetting 
enthusiasm. The solos were the Ballade in F minor, the Berceuse and the 
Scherzo in B minor, and the extra piece was Scarlatti, so modernised by 
Tausig that someone was heard to enquire if it were not a study by 
Chopin. Mr. Paderewski afterwards took part in Schumann’s Quartet, in 
which the fine qualities of the singularly beautiful Erard on which he was 
playing were effectively revealed, and the opening quartet for strings was 
Schubert’s in D minor. Miss Girtin Barnard, possessed of a good, but 
insufficiently trained contralto voice, made rather a successful first ap- 
pearance at the Populars. 
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Vsrendelssohn’s “ Hymn of Praise ” was the principal work given at last 
Saturday’s Crystal Palace concert, although Greig’s overture “ In Autumn,” 
and Mr. Frederic Cliffe’s tone picture, “Cloud and Sunshine,” were also 
included in the programme. The soloists in Mendelssohn’s work were 
Madame Schmidt-Kéhne, Miss Amy Sargent, and Mr. Edward Lloyd. Of 
these the first was heard to less advantage than in her earlier effort, 
Mozart’s ‘‘Mia Speranza adorata,’” which was given with admirable 
dramatic power. In the “ Hymn of Praise ” she seemed to have some diffi- 
culty in accommodating herself to the English pitch. Mr. Cliffe’s work 
was, in some points, heard to better effect than at its first performance by 
the Philharmonic Society, and Grieg’s overture and the orchestral part of 
the cantata were splendidly played. Mr. Lloyd introduced a charming 
romance from Mr. Manns’ pen, “ Minnie,” which was loudly redemanded, 
and of which the viola obbligato was excellently played by Mr. H. Krause. 


* * 
* 


The students of the Royal Academy of Music gave a chamber concert 
at St. James’s Hall on Monday evening, when it was made evident that 
there has been no lessened care and ability on the part of Dr. Mackenzie 
and the colleagues who are engaged with him in the educational work 
which is being so admirably carried on in Tenterden-street. It will not be 
necessary to refer in detail to each of the young people who took part in the 
concert ; but mention should be made of the excellent performance by 
Messrs. Gerald Walenn, Julian Jones, Arthur Walenn, and B. P. Parker (all 
pupils of Mr. Pezze), of Beethoven’s Quartett in G, No. 2, of the rendering 
by Mr. John Walters and the Choir of Wesley’s anthem, “ God be merciful 
unto us,” in which both soloists and chorus sang with great expression and 
style, and of Mr. Parker’s violoncello solo. 

* * 
* 

Vrbe Royal Choral Society commenced their twentieth season on Wednes- 
day by a performance of the “ Elijah,” the rendering of the choruses of 
which proved that Mr. Barnby’s forces were fully up to the high standard 
attained last season ; the choir have not only acquired a precision of attack and 
a delicacy of shading which are little short of absolute perfection, but their 
phrasing and attention to detail indicate an artistic perception of the text 
and music that many solo vocalists might take heed of with advantage. 
The effect of several of the choruses was magnificent, notably in “ The Fire 
Descends from Heaven,” while it is difficult to imagine anything more 
beautiful than the manner in which “ He, watching over Israel” was ren- 
dered. Like high praise cannot be extended to the soloists. Madame Schmidt 
Kohne has a magnificent and highly-trained voice, but she has yet to 
learn the difference between dramatic art in the theatre and in oratorio, and 
also that English people are exceedingly jealous over their favourite works, 
and resent the introduction of a shake where the composer has thought best to 
omit such embellishment. But several other similar surprises were provided 
by Madame Sviatlovsky, whose highly original reading of the items given 
to the first contralto would have secured for a-student warm expressions 
from her master. Of course in the present state of musical art in 
England it is impossible to find English artists capable of sustaining 
these important parts. There is hope, however, for us, more especially 
as the most artistic singing of the evening was contributed by English 
vocalists. Miss Sarah Berry’s rendering of “ Woe unto them ”’ was remark- 


able for its delicate finish and sympathy with the text; and Miss Maggie 


Davies, who took the place of Miss Florence Bethell owing to the illness 
of the latter, displayed afresh and sympathetic soprano voice admirably 
controlled by artistic perception. Mr. Ben Davies, for whom indulgence 
was asked owing to a recent cold, sang with great fervour and success, and 
only erred on the side of enthusiasm. Mr. Wakin Mills’ artistic imperson- 
ation of Elijah is too well-known to need comment. 

* * 

* 

At his first recital of the present season, given in St. James’s Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon, Mr. Paderewski gave great, but not unmixed, enjoy- 
ment to the very large audience which then assembled. Each successive 
hearing makes it more difficult to “place ” this young man, who possesses 
such phenomenal gifts that it is impossible to deny his right to be con- 
sidered one of the greatest pianists of his time, but who plays such fan- 
tastic tricks with the works he undertakes to interpret as must sometimes 
make the angels, if not the composers themselves, weep. Onthe present 
occasion he seemed to have returned to the sensational style displayed 
at his first appearances. The first movement of the Beethoven 
Sonata, Op. 111, was violent and spasmodic, and in Liszt’s “Don Juan” 
Fantasia the fine Erard audibly but vainly protested against the treatment 
it received. On the other hand, however, the last movements of the sonata 
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and of Chopin’s sonata in B flat minor were splendidly given; while the 
“‘ Soirées de Vienne,” two études and a nocturne of Chopin, and Zarzycki’s 
«En Valsant” were played with exquisite charm. Of the Schubert-Liszt 
“ Erl Konig ” Mr. Paderewski gave a curious reading. Instead of com- 
mencing in the hushed, mysterious way to which we are accustomed, Mr. 
Paderewski began with a tremendous fortissimo, his intention apparently 
being to sweep the hearer from his feet in a sudden whirlwind of terror. 
Perhaps he was right—but we venture to doubt it. 
*° 

Y ' The last Royal College of Music Concert (orchestral), which took place on 
Thursday, the 6th inst., was distinguished by the performance of Brahms’ 
Tragic Overture and Schumann’s Symphony in C, and by the performance 
of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto by Miss Isabella Donkersley. This last 
was a severe test even for the most accomplished of the lady violinists 
of the College, and it would be going too far to say she quite rose to the 
height of her great argument. Miss Donkersley is not yet executant 
enough to be able to master the technical difficulties of Beethoven’s great 
work: but we can say, and it is much tosay, that she was most satisfactory 
in the slow movements, where expression is especially required. She 
played it excellently, and we need not doubt that further training and 
experience will bring that executive capacity which it would be un- 
reasonable to expect at the present stage. Miss Jeanne Bretey played 
Mendelssohn’s Rondo in E flat (with orchestra) with great fluency and 
taste, and was deservedly warmly applauded. Brahms’ Tragic Overture 
is a work of such sonority and breadth that it requires a larger area than 
the concert-room of Alexandra House for the appreciation of its magnifi- 
cent qualities: we might say that, though well played, it was not well heard. 
The orchestra triumphed most of all in Schumann’s Symphony, which, under 
the direction of Professor Henry Holmes, received a rendering really admir- 
able for fire and spirit. The Scherzo in particular, though taken at a 
tremendous pace, was splendidly performed. The enthusiasm with which 
these young people throw themselves into the performance of a symphony 
might be imitated with great advantage by many orchestras in St. James’s 
Hall. The vocal element was represented by Mr. J. Sandbrook, whose fine 
baritone voice was heard to advantage in an air from Spohr’s “ Jessonda,” 
and by Miss Margaret Purvis, who in highly creditable fashion, but with 
no particular success, endeavoured to give interest to that tedious con- 
glomeration of florid passages known as “ From mighty Kings.” 

** 

V Mr. Ragnar Grevillius, the well-known Swedish baritone, gave an 
interesting concert on Wednesday afternoon at the Rosary Gardens, by 
permission of Mr. and Mrs. Max Krook. The programme contained a large 
number of pieces by Scandinavian composers, in the interpretation of which 
the many excellent qualities of the concert-giver’s voice and style were 
well displayed. Special mention should be made of a striking song, 
“ Dreams,” by Emil Sjégren, which was, we believe, sung for the first time 
in England. He was, too, successful with the Star Song from “Tann- 
hiuser.” Miss Otto Brony gave Sullivan’s “ My Dearest Heart’ and songs 
by Meyer Helmund and Massé with great charm of style, and the other 
vocalists were Madame Berger-Henderson and Mr. Hirwen Jones. Miss 
Kate and Miss Nellie Chaplin contributed violin and pianoforte solos with 
familiarly happy results. 


* & 
* 


V The first concert of the Musical Guild’s new season took place at 
Kensington Town Hall on Tuesday evening. An interesting programme, 
which included Mendelssohn’s unfinished quartet, Op. 81, Brahms’ Sonata 
for piano and violin in G, and Beethoven’s quartet in F, Op. 59, was per- 
formed with the conscientious earnestness which always marks the efforts 
of these young artists; of whom Miss Annie Grimson and Miss Winifred 
Hobday’ were associated in the duet, and Messrs. Jasper and Wallace 
Sutcliffe, Alfred Hobday, and W. H. Squire in the quartets. Miss Pattie 
Hughes sang songs by Helmund and Sullivan very charmingly, and was 
worthily joined by Miss Jeanie Rankin in duets by Rubinstein and 


Mendelssohn. 
* Ps 


y Saturday, November 8, witnessed an interesting début at the Bow and 
Bromley Institute, when Miss Maude Rihll and Miss Kate Goodson—two 
Royal Academy students—gave a pianoforte recital, Madame Clara Samuell 
being the vocalist of the evening. The programme consisted of duos for 
two pianofortes by Saint-Saéns and Raff, and solos by Chopin, Liszt, 
- Godard, and Schumann. There was a crowded house, and the two young 
artists, playing together as if animated by one mind in the duos, and evinc- 





ing superb technique and truly excellent feeling in their solos, won a most 
hearty and enthusiastic reception, a recall being insisted upon after each 
item. The Royal Academy of Music may well be proud of two such excep- 
tionally-gifted and promising young people—who already now play like 
full-blown artists. 

+9 

Miss Kate Sampey gave a concert, to which the epithet “entertaining” is 
perhaps, most appropriate, at the Portman Rooms on Wednesday evening. 
The young lady is herself a singularly clever exponent of that generally 
fearsome instrument, the banjo, which, however, in her hands is capable of 
really good effect. Her efforts were deservedly applauded by a very 
friendly audience. She was assisted by other banjoists and by Miss Kate 
Flinn, who sang with familiar success, by Mr. Charles Crow and Mr. 
Alfred Capper, who whistled as cleverly as ever. 

* * 
* 

A pleasing musical and dramati¢ performance was given on Nov. 6th 
at the Kilburn Town Hall by the Pitt Habitation of the Primrose League. 
The first part of the programme was of a miscellaneous character, the 
chief successes being obtained by Misses Kate and Minnie Barnes, Miss 
Lucy Santley, and Mr. J. O’Shaughnessy, who all won from the audience 
due recognition of their excellent services. The entertainment terminated 
with an intelligent and careful rendering of Fred W. Broughton’s 
comedietta, “ Withered Leaves.” 











PROVINCIAL. 


a 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


Mancuester.—Handel’s “ Judas Maccabeus” was given at Sir Charles 
Hallé’s second concert on the 6th inst., with Mdlle. Trebelli, Miss Ada 
Lee, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Brereton as principals. 
The chorus acquitted themselves well, several of the better-known 
movements being so well received that, had time allowed, a repetition 
would have been inevitable. The performance throughout was a great 
success, and we may safely predict that Handel’s martial oratorio will hold 
its place in these concerts for many years to come. The directors of the 
Gentlemen’s Concerts will persevere with their excellent scheme of after- 
noon pianforte recitals. The pieces selected for the opening recital on the 
10th inst. were Mozart’s Sonata in A, Schubert’s Sonata in B, Beethoven’s 
Bagatelles, Op. 338, Schumann’s “ Kinder-scenen,” and Mendelssohn’s 
Presto Scherzando in F sharp minor. Sir Charles Hallé seems to have 
chosen his programme on this occasion with an educational end in view, 
as—the Mendelssohn presto excepted—the whole are within the powers of 
any ordinary pianist. These matineés deserve better encouragement, but 
the inconvenient hour at which they are held will probably account for the 
conspicuous absence of the male sex. 

yBristou.—The only musical event of the week has been the visit of 
Mdme. Patti to Bristol on Monday. Colston Hall, where she sang, was 
crowded with a brilliant assemblage, who enthusiastically welcomed the 
artist. Mdme. Patti sang with her well-known charm and perfection of 
style a couple of excerpts from operas and the old Scotch ballad “ On the 
Banks of Allan Water.” All her pieces were encored. Miss Douilly, Miss 
Eleanor Rees, Mr. Durward Lely, and Mr. Barrington Foote were the other 
vocalists. The Misses Eissler played violin and harp solos, and Mr. Wilhelm 
Ganz was the pianist. 

Baru, Nov. i1.—Mr. Van Praag’s daily concerts in the Pump Room here 
continue their course with undiminished success. The programmes of the 
past week have been, as usual, interesting and well selected, good music of 
all classes having been well represented. The inhabitants of Bath are 
certainly fortunate, for there are probably few towns in which concerts of 
such an excellent nature are so easily accessible. 

EpinsureH, November 10.—The Edinburgh musical season of 1890-1 is 
now in full swing, During last week we were favoured with several 
concerts of one kind or another. First we had a pianoforte recital by Miss 
Fanny Davies, then a similar entertainment by M. Paderewski (who had 
appeared for the first time in Edinburgh the week previous), and subse- 
quently a concert by the Edinburgh Quartette Party (the opening one of 
their second season), and lastly a farewell visit from Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Each and all of these entertainments proved to be agreeable and 
instructive in its own way. The almost simultaneous appearance of 
Miss Fanny Davies and M. Paderewski afforded an opportunity 
of contrasting and comparing the merits of the two rivalMehools of piano- 
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forte playing under exceptionally favourable conditions. The quartette 
concert provided a useful means of judging of the progress made since last 
year, and Mr. Sims Reeves’ appearance gave an occasion for paying a parting 
tribute of respect and regard to an old and distinguished friend before he 
finally retires from the service of that public for whose benefit he was wont 
to labour so assiduously and so well. By her performance on the present 
occasion Miss Fanny Davies may be said to have succeeded in fully estab- 
lishing her position, which had not hitherto as a first-rate pianist been 
absolutely determined among Edinburgh amateurs; while M. Pade- 
rewski proved himself capable of taking a considerable section of 
the same body entirely by storm. There are, however, among the 


Edinburgh musical public those who do not care for the showy. 


blandishments of the more modern and highly developed school of 
pianoforte playing. Altogether, it may be said that the struggle for 
supremacy has been by no means decided here yet, and that both these 
eminent artists may count upon a very hearty welcome whenever they 
may again find it convenient to pay us a visit. 
duty to be able to record a very marked all-round improvement in the 
performances of the Edinburgh Quartett since last year’s appearances, a 
condition of things which augurs well for the future popularity and 
permanent stability of this praiseworthy organisation. Their renderings 
of Schumann’s Quartette, No. 1, Op. 41, and of Raff’s Quintette, Op. 107, 
were really admirable performances. The party is constituted as during 
their first season :—Messrs. Daly and Damtmann (first and second violins), 
Mr. Laubach (viola), and Mr. Hamilton (violoncello). On the occasion in 
question Mr. Dace was at the pianoforte, and gave great satisfaction by his 
judicious and musician-like playing of the beautiful piano part in the Quin- 
tett. It need hardly be recounted that Mr. Sims Reeves met with an en- 
thusiastic reception from a crowded audience, many of whom, judg- 
ing from the large sprinkling of grey heads present, had no doubt 
been among his ardent admirers in “the days that are no more.” 
Several of the old familiar songs were heard again—‘Come into the 
Garden, Maud,” “Tom Bowling,” “The Jolly Young Waterman ’’—“ the 
same,” alas! “ but not the same.” Nevertheless there was a charm about 
all that Mr. Reeves attempted which made it evident, even to those who 
had not been so fortunate as to listen to his efforts of old, when in the full 
zenith of his vocal powers, that an artist of the first rank stood before 
them. His rendering of the once familiar “ Come into the Garden, Maud,” 
though lacking a great deal of that which used to cause it to electrify all 
who heard it, succeeded nevertheless in raising a genuine furore among the 
audience, who after recalling Mr. Reeves three times were only induced to 
desist from demanding its repetition by a personal appeal, couched in a 
few well-chosen words, from the artist himself to be allowed to decline 
further exertion. Mr. Reeves was accompanied by several other artists, 
including Mdlle. Janotha and Miss Amy Sherwin, the latter of whom made 
a most favourable impression. Her reception, indeed, almost rivalled that 
accorded to Mr. Reeves himself, and it is not too much to say that’ the 
applause which this lady received was by no means unmerited. Her 
singing of the Polonaise from “‘ Mignon” wasa piece of really perfect vocali- 
sation. With powers at command such as she possesses Miss Sherwin 
would do well to refuse to waste them upon such unworthy trifles as 
some at least of the items which followed. 

Guascow, November 11.—In spite of a deluge of rain a large and 
enthusiastic audience assembled in St. Andrew Hall on Thursday 
evening, November 6th, on the occasion of Mr. Paderewski’s first recital. 


It is a most agreeable 





The programme was as follows: Sonata Appassionata (Beethoven), Varia- 
tions in F minor (Haydn), Capriccio (Scarlatti), Ungarische Trauermarsch 
(Schubert-Liszt), Carnoval (Schumann), Study, G minor, op. 25, Nocturne, 
B major, op. 62, Valse, A flat, Polonaise in A flat (Chopin), Canzonetta 
Toscana (Leschestizky), Cracovienne (Paderewski), Rhapsodie, No. 12 
(Liszt). At the conclusion of the recital Mr. Paderewski, after being 
twice recalled, returned to the piano and played one of Brahms’ Hun- 
garian Dances and also the March from Beethoven’ s “ Ruins of Athens,” 


transcribed by Rubinstein. 


The Carl Rosa Opera Company, Limited, entered last night upon a fort- 
might’s engagement at the Royal, and from the crowded state of the house 
good business may be expected. Bizet’s “Carmen ” was the work chosen 


‘for the opening night..” Mdlle. Zelie de Lussan’s interpretation of the title- 


réle has been so often admired that it only remains to say that a hearty 
welcome was given het by the large audience of admirers on her appear- 
ance.- The small part of Michaela was charmingly played by Miss Amanda 
Fabris, while Mr. Barton McGuckin impersonated Don José. Escamillo 
was enacted by Mr. Alec Marsh, who for his fine singing of “ Toreador 
attento”’ had a well-merited encore. Mr. E. Goossens was the conductor. 








A genuine musical phrase has always, as it were, a certain centre of 
gravity. Many place it in the centre (e.g. Mozart), others at the end (e.g. 
Beethoven), of the phrase. The effect of the whole pivots on that centre. 
After listening attentively and anxiously, there comes a moment when we 
feel that the tension is over; the climax is reached, and we are happy and, 


contented.—R. Schumann. 
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CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 


CONTRALTOS. 





Madame BELLE COLE, 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK StREET, W 





Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLoucestzr CrEscant, Recent’s Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Stresr, W. 





Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CHESILTON Roap, Fuiuyam, S.W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
200, Harrow Roap, W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DORSET. 





Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 


Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
11, Baron’s Court, West Kensinaton, W. 





Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St, Augustine’s, South Kensington, S.W., 
31, Hauser Street, CapoGAN Square, W. 








VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 





Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 


BoswortH Houser, HusBann’s BoswortuH, RuGBr. 





TENORS. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed 
40, Fincuuey Roap, St. Jonn’s Woop, N.W. 





Chevalier SCOVEL, 
The American Tenor, 
SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT, 1890-91, LYRIC THEATRE, 
LONDON. 


Address Mr. F. A. Scuwas, 


24, East 177TH St., New Yor«x City. 





Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 


Principal Tenor Trinity Coli., Cambridge, 
‘or Concerts and At Homes, 


Address—TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDDE. 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, 
1a, WIMPOLE STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 





Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
38, Bensize Roap, N.W. 





Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 


Concerts, 
56, DucHess Roap, Ep@Baston, BIRMINGHAM. 





Miss JANET TATHAM, 


Professor at the Hyde Park Academy of Music. 
For Concerts and at Homes. 
Lessons Given. 
Address—38, Minrorp GARDENS, 
Weert KENSINGTON Park, W. 





Miss FALCONAR, 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, OpPrpaNsS Roap, Primrose Hit1, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEy, 
10a, Warwick Street, W 





BARITONES. 





Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
ScaNpDINAviIAN CLUB, 80 and 81, StRAND, W.C. 





Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLOUCESTER Puacz, Dorset Square, N.W. 





GUITAR. 





Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
GUITARISTE, 
Tastructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, COTINUES 
HER LESSONS at 

22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W., 
Where may be had her celebrated book, ‘‘ Learning the 
Guitar Simplified,’ 10s. 6d.; and her descriptive cata- 
logue of her guitar compositions, instrumental and 
vocal, 1s. 








HARP. 





Mr. W. T. BARKER, 


Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Esury Street, Beteravia, S.W. 





BASS. 





Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 
’ Concerts, At Homes, &c, 


44, Gr. MarLBorovuGnH SrTReet. 
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VIOLIN. 





Mr. LEONARD FORBES-ROBERTSON 
Gives Lessons on the Violin. 
2 Breprorp Square, W.C. 
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PIANOFORTE. 





Madame de LLANA 

(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 

is open to accept engagements for Concerts and “ At 
omes”’ and a limited number of lessons. Address 


25, Grove Garpens, Hanover Gate, N.W. 





Miss ANNIE GRIMSON, A.R.C.M., 
(Hopkinson Gold Medallist), 
Solo Pianist, 
Lessons on Pianoforte and Theory, 
53, Mount Park Roan, EAaLine. 








Madame GEORGINA BURNS and 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY, 


Address—57, BRonDESBURY VILLAS, 
KILBURN 
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Edward Grieg. 
May 11. Carl Rosa. 


Se: 
Frederic Cliffe. 
Prof. Herkomer's “ An Idyl.” 
Fraulein Hermine Spies. 
Signorina Teresina Tua. 
. Madame Marcella Sembrich. 
Madame Backer Grindhal. 
Sir John Stainer. 
Madame Lillian Nordica. 
M. Jean de Reszke. 
Charles Dibdin. 
. Joseph Hollman. 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 
Frau Amalie Materna. 
. Herr Van Dyck. 
. M. Johannes Wolf. j 
. Madame Patey. 
. Mr. Arthur Oswald. 
. The Bayreuth Conductors, 
Oct. 5. Miss Rosalind F. Ellicott. 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
Dr. Bernhard Scholz. 
Madame Patti-Nicolini. 
Johannes Brahams. 
Professor Villiers Stanford. 
. Arrigo Boito. 
‘ =. and Mrs. Henschel. 
Miss Marianne Eissler. 
Madame Trebelli. 
. Mr. J. H. Bonawitz, 
. Robert Browning. 
Miss Grace Damian. 
Mr. Plunket Greene. 
Jan. 11. Mr. Frederick Corder. 
. Madame Georgina Burns. 
Professor ‘ici de Greef.; 
. Miss Margaret Macintyre. 
. Mr. J. L, Toole. 
. Miss Caroline Geisler-Sehubert. | i 
Browning’s “‘ Strafford.” 
Mr. Leslie Crotty. 
Miss Marguerite Hall. 
Mr. Hamish Mac Cunn 
22. The Late Dr. Wylde. 
. Mr. Frederic Lamond. 
Dr. G. C. Martin. 
Miss Agnes Janson. ‘ 
Mrs. Langtry. 
. Miss Zélie de Lussan, =~ 
ay 3. Mr. Bernard Staven 
Miss Fanny Moody. 
Madame Teresa Carreno. 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 
Mr, J. J. Paderewski. 
. Moritz Moszkowski. 
Madame Sophie Menter. 
Miss Ada Rehan. =, 
Herr Willy Hess. 
J 5. Miss Janotha. 
M. Sapellnikoff. 
19. Mr. Hermann Vezin. 
Mr. Willard. 
. Miss Amy Sherwin. 
Mrs. Kendal, 
. Signor Piatti. : 


Sones 


Madame Glare Sohumana 


4. Hi Ibsen. 
e Miss Kate ele. 


3 ae Charlee vata. 


— Albeniz. 


8. ae peg nm Foote. 
The above can be oi obtained with the accompanying issue 
of the paper Post Free 34. per copy. 
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“I only perform an act of justice 


when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 
Respectfully, 


VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 








ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46, BERNERS STREET, W. 























